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AIDING NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Federal authorities are asking that, wherever possible, we fill our cars to 
capacity when travelling to and from work in order to conserve gas and rubber. 


This admonition should also apply to our recreation, as well as our employment, 
and should certainly be followed during this hunting season. Where longer trips 
are desired, every advantage should be taken of either bus or rail facilities. 


This means also we'll have to do more hunting in our own “back yards.” But, 
maybe the change will do us good, maybe the sport will be even better. 


Throughout the years most of us, either because we tired of hunting in our 
own community or liked to explore other fields, travelled far from home. Due to 
the easy, quick way available for travel, a lot of us actually traded hunting 
grounds with the other fellow. 


Many of us have been going year after year to favorite places in adjoining 
counties. We probably didn’t have any more fun or get any more game, but we 
became more widely acquainted and many fine friendships resulted. 


This year in the interest of National Defense let more of us stick nearer home. 
We'll get just as much recreation, maybe more, and save gas and tires for Uncle 
Sam. We've got to win a war if we want to retain our liberties, and continue to 
enjoy such fine sports as hunting and fishing. 


RESERVE DEFENSE CORPS AUXILIARY 


And while we’re on the subject of defense let us remember that there’s a place 
for us in the Reserve Defense Corps Auxiliary, which was established sometime ago 
by order of Governor Arthur H. James. 


This Corps provides for the organization of one or more companies in each 
county, each to have one Captain, one First and one Second Lieutenant, and 60 
enlisted men. All equipment, which includes a rifle, shotgun or revolver, ammuni- 
tion, heavy shoes, rubber boots or galoshes, rain coat, grey felt hat, flash light, riot 
stick and field glasses if possible, must be furnished by the men themselves. 


The duties of these Reserve groups are, in order of their priority, guarding 
such installations as water works, electric power stations, telephone installations, 
aerial communications, bridges, public buildings, post offices, etc. Units may also be 
required, if necessary, to assist in traffic control in case of evacuation. 


Here’s your chance to do your bit. To date 53 counties have formed at least one 
company, some of which have begun to drill. Some counties having a larger num- 
ber of vital installations have formed two or more companies. Come on sportsmen, 
do your stuff! 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 





The time ©’ year 

I love is here, 

The grouse and quail are fiyin’, 
O’er hill and dale 

A dreamy veil 

Of purple haze is lyin’. 


The trees are clad 

In colors glad, 

Rich russet, red and yellow— 
The orchard ground 

Is covered round 

With apples, ripe and mellow. 


The corn shocks stand 
4A silent band 
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Their golden wealth concealin’, 
While ’twixt the rows 
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The pumpkin glows 
Ruddy and ripe for peelin’. 


From cider mills 

Gush amber rills 

Of palate-tingling pleasure, 

The grape vines hold 

A spicy load 

And brown nuts heap the measure. 


O, ain’t it grand 

In all the land 

When earth her wealth is givin’— 
The bracin’ air 

Is keen and rare 

And life is worth th’ livin’! 
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O greater personal challenge, or moral 

responsibility, was ever placed upon 
the shoulders of mankind than that imposed 
upon each one of us by our Creator, of look- 
ing after and helping our fellow man. This 
applies no matter who we are, where we 
are, or in what field of endeavor we are 
engaged. 

It applies in the field of sports, particularly 
in hunting, when thousands of enthusiastic 
persons go afield, each armed with a lethal 
weapon capable of bringing either much joy 
or sorrow, depending upon how it is used. 

Every hunter should always be concerned 
for his own safety and the safety of the 
other fellow; but this year, more than any 
other time in our national history, this con- 
cern should have added significance. 

Naturally we want always to maintain 
that carefree spirit that has made us such 
a splendid Nation, but we dare not allow 
that spirit to get the better of our good 
judgment. We must realize that every person 
killed or injured accidentally these days 
means not only a personal loss to someone, 
but a loss to the cause of free humanity— 
the cause for which we are all fighting so 
valiantly—to which we are contributing so 
unselfishly. 

Let us each resolve now that neither 
through our own carelessness nor over-en- 
thusiasm shall any of us be responsible for 
injuring a fellow hunter this season. The 
fellows who go afield this year are needed 
on the home front, every man-jack of them. 
They are working long hours every day, hard 
work to keep the mills grinding. They are 
all experts at their various tasks, and they 
are, most of them, husbands, fathers, broth- 
ers, whose productive and earning powers 
are needed. None can be spared. 

Every person injured today in mill, mine, 
factory, or even while enjoying much needed 
recreation, slows up the defense program just 
that much more. Every hour and every day 
lost needlessly on the home front may mean 
the loss of many lives of our brave, heroic 
sons on the battle front. Today eternal vigi- 
lance and safety must be the by-words in 
every industry. It must also be so in hunt- 
ing. 

Watch that gun! Watch your step! There 
is hardly need for pointing out how hunting 
accidents happen. We know how they happen! 
What is still more important is knowing 
how to prevent them from happening. 


Automobile accidents have decreased ma- 
terially because of enforced slow driving. 
Motorists are beginning to recognize the fact 
that hurrying and careless driving never 
gets them very far. True, they realize also 
the fact that gas and tires are important; 
but I firmly believe that they are now more 
fully aware of the fact that hundreds of 
lives have been spared in recent months be- 
Cause people generally have become “care- 
conscious.” 

And so it is with guns. Guns are danger- 
ous at all times, but especially so when in 
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Don’t pull your gun through a fence by the 
barrel. 


the hands of the careless, the inefficient, the 
over-enthusiastic. They don’t just up and 
shoot you or someone else of their own 
accord, any more than an automobile hits a 
man, or a child, or another automobile. You, 
not your gun, are the responsible factor. 


Let us remember that every minute this 
season. Let us actually be our brother’s 
keeper! Never shoot when your companion or 
some other fellow may be in the line of 
fire. It doesn’t pay to get excited and bang 
away at anything and everything that moves, 
or to try to beat the other fellow to a shot. 
Better to pass up many shots than to take a 
single chance on injuring someone. 


I saw the motion picture recently re- 
leased by the Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers Institute on “The Making of a 
Shooter.” Probably you have, too. If not, 
get your club to schedule it soon. Three 
of our Supervisors (Messrs. Heffelfinger, 
Englert and Golden) now have prints, and 
the others will receive copies shortly. We 
also have a sound copy in the office which 
we'll be glad to lend when not already 
booked. In this splendid picture you will 
see vividly portrayed what the safe handling 
of a gun means; how easily accidents can 
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The only safe gun is the gun safely pointed. 


~ Your Brother's Keeper 


occur; how easily you can prevent them if 
you use good common sense. 

Be careful when crossing fences, logs, 
ditches, or even when stepping on stones. 
It pays to “break” or even unload your gun 
when crossing fences; and a log, a loose 
stone, or creeping vines may trip you up for 
a bad fall, or cause you to shoot yourself 
or your buddy. Keep loaded guns out of your 
cars, your homes, your camps. Unload them 
when you are resting or eating your lunch, 
and don’t place them where your dog might 
accidentally knock them over. If you are 
going to stand around and review the inci- 
dents of the day for awhile, it will pay you 
to unload them. -You will feel safer, es- 
pecially if anyone should pick your gun up 
and finger it while your head is turned. 

Keep it clean, and make sure no wadding, 
plug, or dust cloth is in it when you fire. 
And know your terrain. In this way you 
will be making it safer for the fellow just 
over the hill or on the other side of the 
brush. Be careful when shooting at game 
that scurries for little draws or ravines. 
Some other chap, unseen. may be working 
his way up them towards you and get the 
full load of your shot. 

Never crack a bunny’s neck over your 
gun stock or add the coup de grace to a 
wounded squirrel with the barrel of your 
gun. These careless practices cause accidents 
every season. Be careful when handing a 
firearm to anybody, and never pull one to- 
ward you by the barrel. This is often done 
getting in and out of automobiles, or boats, 
with dreadful results. 

Above all, use a good safe gun—your own 
if possible. If you must borrow one, or 
buy a new one, try it out at an approved 
target before going hunting. Get thoroughly 
acquainted with the gun and its operation 
before going afield. Be certain you know 
how to operate its mechanical safety, and 
don’t place too much confidence in any 
mechanical device. Be sure the gun you 
borrow is in good working order, that there 
is nothing loose about it. I have seen some 
with broken stocks, badly bent barrels, fore- 
arms wired on, etc. If you have a gun with 
damascus barrels you better put it up over 
the mantel, because the loads they make 
today are too heavy for them. 

Agree beforehand who is going to pepper 
the rabbit that’s hiding in the brush pile 
before you kick him out—you or your buddy. 
Neither one of you wants to be on the re- 
ceiving end of a charge of shot. 

For safety, wear plenty of bright red al- 
ways. A red felt hat or some red cloth on 
the shoulders makes a splendid identifica- 
tion mark, even at great distances. However, 
it pays well when hunting through woods or 
heavy brush to “mark other hunters down” 
so that neither you nor they are likely to be 
in line of fire. Sometimes, particularly when 
the leaves are changing and sumac is at its 
height, colors blend easily, so don’t depend 
entirely on the red you wear. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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oO ne of the most exhaustive and interesting 

analyses of the game and fur-bearing 
animal management programs in this country 
ever made has appeared in the form of cir- 
cular No. 636 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The title of this publication is 
“Game and Wild-Fur Production and Utili- 
zation on Agricultural Land”. The authors 
are J. Paul Miller, of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and Burwell B. Powell, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The circular, which in essence is a report of 
an investigation of Nation-wide scope con- 
ducted by the aforementioned individuals in 
1936 and 1937, embodies 58 pages of the most 
complete factual information concerning this 
highly complex subject that has ever been 
amassed before. Well illustrated, and with an 
interesting selection of comparative tables, it 
-» a publication which all sportsmen and 
landowners should read and read carefully if 
they are to plan or cooperate with their re- 
spective Game Departments in providing a 
future adequate supply of wildlife. 

Because of the complexity of the whole 
problem it would be very difficult to condense 
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the contents of the publication in any other 
manner except by excerption and quotation. 
Even then space may not permit the editor 
to cover all of the highlights. 

In a brief foreword W. L. McAtee, Techni- 
cal Adviser of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, says, “The authors show that more 
than 85 percent of the huntable land is in 
private ownership or control and that econo- 
mic necessity for its most efficient use reduces 
wildlife production to an incidental, if not 
accidental, status. 

“Demand being greater than ever before, 
this situation is a matter of concern for 
hunters and game officials. They have made 
attempts to encourage the increase of wild- 
life upon farms but have not succeeded in 
developing any plan satisfactory enough to 
gain wide acceptance. 

“What the farmers desire more than fi- 
nancial return is freedom from trespass an- 
noyances, safety for themselves and their 
possessions, and control of hunting upon their 
lands. The realities of farm wildlife problems 
are for the first time adequately presented in 
this publication, which should go far toward 
insuring more rational handling of the wild- 
animal resources of our agricultural lands.” 


Intreduction 


“The principal objectives of the study 
upon which this circular is based were to 
(1) ascertain how much income a farmer or 
rancher can expect to realize from wildlife 
or from game management, (2) get a com- 
prehensive picture of the measures each 
State is using to provide a supply of wild- 
life, (3) discover or formulate biologically 
and economically sound principles which will 
serve as a basis for wildlife conservation pro- 
grams acceptable to farmers and wildlife con- 
servationists, and (4) ascertain the feasibility 
and practicability of a fuller use of farm and 
range lands in the production, utilization, and 
perpetuation of wildlife coincident with the 
improvement of agricultural conditions. 


“The project agreement and outline were 
approved in March 1936 and field work was 
started in June. The first year was devoted 
to a reconnaissance survey of the United 
States, designed to evaluate the problems in- 
volved in making wildlife a supplementary 
farm enterprise and to select representative 
areas for detailed study. Conferences were 
held in each State with representatives of 
the agricultural colleges, agricultural experi- 
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Figure 1.—The density of population compared with the number of 
hunting and trapping licenses sold per 1,000 population. 
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Figure 2.—The density of population compared with the number of 
licenses sold per square mile of potentially huntable area. 
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TILIZATION 


Excerpted and quoted by the editor 
from a pamphlet by J. Paul Miller, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
Burwell B. Powell, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


ment stations, universities, game departments, 
planning boards, and other interested State 
and Federal agencies, farmers’ organizations, 
sportsmen’s organizations, and individuals in- 
terested in the problems of land use, farm 
management, and conservation of wildlife. All 
phases of agricultural and of wildlife conser- 
vation and utilization were represented in 
these conferences. 

“Studies were made during the next year 
of areas where attempts had been made, or 
were being made, to establish farmer-sports- 
man cooperation in game management on 
farms. The purpose was to learn some of the 
causes of success and of failure of game- 
management projects, the effect game man- 
agement and controlled hunting have upon 
the supply of game and hunting opportunities 
and upon the organization, management, in- 
come, and expense of the farms.” 


Ecological Changes 


“Ecological changes brought about by man 
have caused an increase in populations of 
some native forms, both birds and mammals. 
The bobwhite increased and greatly intensi- 
fied its range during the pioneer days when 
clearing and plowing the land and the in- 
troduction of new plants provided an abun- 
dant supply of food and cover, thus making 
a more favorable habitat. Probably there are 
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Upgrown fencerows provides food, cover and travel lanes for wildlife. 


more bobwhites today than before the advent 
of the white man. 

“Deer have greatly increased in parts of 
their former ranges. After the forests were 
cut, luxuriant new growth created a habitat 
of much greater deer-carrying capacity than 
the virgin woodlands had provided. Even 
areas near the populous Atlantic coast are 
believed to have more white-tailed deer to- 
day than ever before. Ecological changes 





These practices demonstrate good land use that assures a stable agriculture. They 
also provide a maximum of good wildlife habitat consistent with practical farming. On 
land thus managed wildlife can be made an important byproduct of soil and water 
conservation. 


brought about by the settlement of the coun- 
try have resulted in larger wildlife popu- 
lations in some areas and smaller in others. 

“When all the increases and decreases in 
the number of individuals of various species 
of wildlife are considered, the aggregate 
number of game and wild-fur animals in 
relation to units of land is believed to be 
smaller than in the past.” 


In Relation to Human Demands 


“The limitation of the supply of game and 
wild fur in proportion to the increased de- 
mand is much more evident than is the de- 
crease in the aggregate number. This demand 
is determined by the economic and social de- 
velopment of the people and the density of 
the human population. 

“According to sociologists and economists, 
people exist in a hunting and fishing stage of 
civilization until the game resources fail to 
meet their needs. They then usually develop 
an agricultural society. Records of early ex- 
plorers indicate that when the Iroquois In- 
dians were discovered by the white men in 
1608, there were probably fewer than 20,000 
in an area that included the greater part of 
the present States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, and parts of Canada bordering 
Lake Ontario. Even these few people ap- 
parently needed more wildlife for sustenance 
than the supply provided, for they were then 
in an agricultural stage of civilization. This 
culture was well advanced among the Iro- 
quois Indians, as pointed out by Yoder. 

“It is reasonable to assume that before the 
white men came the Indians used game and 
wild fur mainly to provide the necessities of 
life. Their demand was relatively constant 
and in direct proportion to the density of 
population. The white men increased the 
drain on these resources, for the settlers, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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| ee dropped his bags at the door of the 
apartment, unlocked the door and turned 
to pick up Mary and carry her across the 
threshold because they had returned from 
their wedding trip and this they both agreed 
was the thing to do. 

As Jim stooped Mary put her arms about 
his neck and playfully bit his ear. 

“You great big bruiser,” she whispered 
softly. 

“You're no light weight yourself,” Jim 
replied with a laugh as he gathered her up. 
They were all alone. 

As he turned to push open the door with 
his foot he almost dropped Mary in as- 
tonishment. 

A cry came faintly through the partly 
opened door. 

Jim looked at Mary in amazement. 

“It couldn’t be,” he said aghast. “It’s not 
possible.” 

“We've been married two weeks, darling,” 
Mary replied with a skeptical grin. 

Jim dropped her to her feet suddenly and 
Mary swears to this day she was not carried 
across the threshold and that was the cause 
of all their trouble—that and Blue Tick. 

They walked into the apartment arm in 
arm and there squatted in the center of their 
most cherished rug was a tiny ball of dog 
flesh which cocked its head questioningly to 
one side and uttered a heart rendering whine. 

“Of all the screwy bits of horse-play, this 
takes the pie,” Jim remarked with a frown 
as he stared at the intruder. 

Mary, more practical, looked around with 
her heart in her throat. Her worst fears 
were realized. 

Those feathers and bits of satin in the 
corner had once been her choice bedroom 
slippers. The chintz cover on the easy chair 
was ripped to shreds about the edges. The 
oriental rug in the corner bore evidence of 
recent occupancy. She dropped into a chair 
with a sigh afraid to venture into the bed- 
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room for fear of more devastating destruction. 

“Get him out of here,” she cried, her lips 
set. “Ill get even with the crowd. Just wait 
until Sue gets married.” 

“Yes, let’s toss him out in the hall,” Jim 
agreed half-heartedly. 

But at that moment the pup took matters in 
hand and waddled over to Mary. He sat down 
before her and whined at the top of his 
voice. 

“Well throw him out,” Jim suggested with 
a laugh. “He’s adopted you, it seems.” 

“I wonder how long he’s been here alone?” 
Mary asked with a frown. 

Jim looked around brightly grinning. 

“From the looks of things I should say 
two weeks, but the size of his stomach in- 
dicates about four hours,” he replied. 

“At any rate he wants food,” Mary de- 
cided efficiently. “Now you run down to 
the store and get some milk and biscuits. 
But don’t think for a minute that we’re going 
to keep him because I don’t like dogs and 
anyway you can’t tell what breed he is.” 

Jim went off to the store chuckling to 
himself. ; 

“Some mongrel Joe picked up,” he sur- 
mised. “Wait until I see the old so and so. 
But then Mary will never keep the pup. 
She doesn’t know anything about dogs,” 
and so his mind traveled as he walked 
briskly along. 

Eight months later Mary and Jim were 
sitting around the den after dinner. 

“What's that you’re reading, darling,” Jim 
ask curiously? 


OCTOBER 


TICK 


“Oh some book about dogs,” Mary replied 
buried in the volume up to her ears. 

“You know Tick did a peculiar thing to- 
day. I meant to tell you about it but thought 
I'd look it up first,’ she said, continuing to 
thumb through the volume. “We went out 
to see Sue.” 

“Take the car?” 

“No, walked of course silly. It’s only a few 
miles and the country is beautiful. The leaves 
are turning and the fields smell so nice.” 

“Well come out with it sweetheart. What 
did the wonder dog do today?” 

“Listen Jim, you don’t appreciate it but 
Tick is going to be a great dog.” 

“I know, I know, he comes when you 
whistle and he trots behind you when you 
tell him to.” 

“Heel darling. The word is heel.” 

“Are you describing me or educating Tick?” 

Mary wrinkled her cute little nose as she 
grinned. 

“Some day you'll be sorry,” she said and 
Tick lying at her feet slowly turned to look 
at Jim. He was big and bony now and looked 
like his Dad, for Mary had found out that 
Joe surprisingly enough had got the pup at 
Blue Valley Kennels. His head was _ nicely 
blacked and his ears well set. Of course his 
feet were like big cushions but his tail and 
hind quarters had feathered nicely. 

Mary leaned over to pat him on the head 
and for a minute she thought Tick drooped 
one eye in an aggravating wink. 

“He pointed,” she said suddenly looking 


at Jim for praise. 





“He’ll probably be the comedian of the meet.” 
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hy Robert Osborne Steele 


“At what?” 

“Now what do you think?” 

“I can think of lots of things,” Jim re- 
plied with a grin. “Maybe the moon. He’s 
only a house pet, darling, beyond that he’s 
worth absolutely nothing.” 

“Anyway, he pointed and when the rabbit 
jumped up he stayed right on point, the 
way the book said he should.” 

Jim rolled over laughing and Tick got up 
stiff legged and walked arrogantly away his 
nose high in the air. 

‘Don’t mind him Tick,” Mary cried, 
“someday we'll make him take it all back,” 
she said with a glitter in her eyes. 

For weeks on end Mary and Tick walked 
out in the country and Mary reported prog- 
ress to Jim. He took it all with a bushel 
of salt. 

“Of course, if you want the exercise,” he 
agreed “but if you think you’re training a 
bird dog your plumb crazy. When men 
spend their entire lives training dogs. There 
isn’t one good trainer in a thousand and 
here you are sweetness, about to show the 
whole world how its done.” 

“Why don’t you come out some evening 
and watch,” Mary invited, “the exercise will 
do you good and I'm sure Tick will appre- 
ciate an audience.” 

“Can’t be bothered,” Jim replied, “unless,” 
and he looked over at Mary with a grin, 
“unless he catches the rabbits he points.” 

Mary reached down to stroke Tick. 

“He hasn’t pointed a rabbit since you told 
him about it,” she replied vehemently, “but 
he does point pheasants and yesterday he 
pointed the nicest covey of quail.” 

Jim looked up a little startled. 

“And then what?” 

Mary grinned. 

“Oh I just walk in and flush them and 
Tick stays right on point while they fly 
away.” 

“All according to Hoyle,” he asked? 

“Yes sir, and not only that but he goes 
right in and points singles, too.” 

Tick yawned and nodded his head in sil- 
ent approval. He had filled out now and 
was not quite so leggy. His soft coat was 
covered with blue ticks and his sensitive 
black nose quivered continuously. Jim had 
to admit he was a nice looking dog. 


* * * * * * 


’ 


It was on a cold November evening that 
Jim came home and hung his coat in the hall 
closet. 


“How about a _ cocktail before dinner, 
honey, and then a nice bit of steak,’ he 
called. 

“O. K. on the cocktail,” Mary replied from 
the dining room, “but no go on the steak.” 


Jim busied himself with an olive and 
Vermuth, whistling as he worked. As he 
measured the ingredients he slowly paused 
and sniffed the air. 

“Smells pretty good,” he called, “what’s on 
the menu?” 


Mary came from the dining room and 
leaned against the door casing. 
“Tick furnished the meal tonight,” she an- 
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He almost dropped Mary in astonishment. 


nounced proudly, “and as a provider he’s 
something.” 

Jim stopped in the middle of a shake. 

“Are you still trying to train that dog,” 
he asked? 

“Not trying any more Jim darling, he’s 
trained,” she cried gleefully. “We walked out 
to Sue’s and her father was there with some 
friends. They were just going shooting and 
Tick asked whether he could go along.” 

She paused doubtfully. 

“Well, he practically did anyway, because 
they couldn’t get rid of him, and when they 
came back they said he was wonderful.” 

Jim looked hard at Mary as he handed her 
a cocktail. 

“Of course they did. I’m sure they did,” 
he went on grimly. “What else could they 
say? You a friend of Sue’s and her father, 
what else could he do?” 

Mary pouted and then grinned. 

“Anyway, they got more quail than they 
ever did before” she declared firmly, “and 
if he wasn’t any good why did they give me 
a whole bag full for supper?” 

Jim grinned. 

“After all they are nice people, you know.” 

But Mary could not be downed. 

“And Jake, that’s Sues hired man, said 
he was wonderful too, and I knew Jake 
couldn’t lie. Not to me anyway.” 

“Well, let’s try the birds,” Jim suggested 
setting down his glass and coming into the 
dining room. “They sure look swell” he con- 


ceded, “but I don’t know where you'll end 
with that dog. First thing I know you'll be 
entering him in the Field Trials.” 

Mary was strangely silent. 

Jim went on serving quail. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“You didn’t answer me,” he asked with 
a suspicious glance. And after another look 
he laid down his knife and fork. 

“Don’t tell me!” he gasped. 

Mary flushed to the roots of her hair and 
Tick stuck his head around the edge of the 
chair to watch the fire works. 

Mary nodded slowly. “He’s entered,” she 
replied. 

* * oe a o * 

It was late in November on a Saturday 
afternoon as Jim and Mary got into the 
car and Tick hopped in after. 

“I’ve been saving gasoline for weeks,” she 
explained. “The meet is too far out to walk.” 

“Just a wasted afternoon,” Jim growled 
as he turned on the motor. “What chance 
has Tick in a field of professionals? Why he’s 
only a year old.” 

“He can try, can’t he?” Mary asked grimly. 

“And that’s about all,” Jim replied. “He'll 
probably be the comedian of the meet. Why 
did I ever marry a girl that overnight be- 
comes a dog trainer? Why didn’t your mother 
warn me?” 

Mary 
gently. 


took his arm and squeezed it 


(Continued on page 30) 
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HAPPEN to be the owner of eighty-two 

acres of land in the state of New Jersey. I 
was able to buy these acres very cheaply, a 
few months ago, because they had gone 
broke. I do not refer to the previous owners 
—the land itself was insolvent. And as you 
hear the story of this farm in the next few 
minutes, you will see why I speak of acres 
that have gone broke. 

These are old acres that have known the 
hand of man since Colonial days. Indeed, 
only the other Sunday morning my kind and 
friendly neighbor, Abe Schomp, came over 
to invite us to go with him and his wife to 
attend an anniversary. There was to be a 
celebration at the Readington Church of the 
215th year since our community’s religious 
center was founded. 

For more than two centuries, then, the 
red soils in this community have been plowed 
and cultivated, and many generations of men 
have reaped their harvests. 

We have not been able yet to find out 
exactly when our old home there was built 
but it could not have been long after the 
Revolutionary War, when Washington 
marched his armies up and down the neigh- 
boring roads. It is a staunch old house, 
with wide fireplaces, with sticks and clay 
within the walls for insulation, with the 
divided Dutch doors, all set on a_ sturdy 
foundation that makes the venerable structure 
seem veritably a part of the slope in which 
it sets. 

We have learned a little more about the 
barn. Its oak beams and rafters are just as 
solid as when they were pinned together 
by the skilled hands of Mr. Schomp’s great 
granduncle. He did his work in 1834, just one 
hundred years ago in the time of Andrew 
Jackson. 

This section was originally wooded, but 
with the possible exception of an elm and 
an oak I doubt whether a single tree on the 
place is as old as the barn. In fact our 
immediate predecessor in ownership of this 
land felt himself so driven by necessities that 


he cut down most of the good trees for 
lumber or fuel. Yet when we decided that 
the barn needed a new roof, the old shingles 
that fell to the ground were found to be 
long, strong and thick—shingles that had 
been split by hand so long ago that they 
must have been the original ones nailed 
up there one hundred years back, and must 
surely have come either from timber that 
was then on the farm, or from nearby forests. 

The new shingles that replaced this roof 
came from the forests of the great North- 
west, probably from the state of Washington 
or from British Columbia, nearly three 
thousand miles distant. A hundred years had 
seen most of the shingle timber sliced away 
and used up from the Atlantic Coast almost 
to the Pacific, so that now the labor of many 
men in a long freight haul is necessary in 
order to get a new roof on an Eastern barn. 
Maybe it’s more economical to use the in- 
tervening land for other purposes than rais- 
ing shingles, but still it seemed to me an in- 
convenient and rather expensive way of 
keeping the rain off of the contents of the 
old barn. 

I have mentioned that the soil is red. That’s 
true, except that here and there I find a few 
square feet where the surface soil is blacker 
and richer. These spots are not in the open 
fields but in fence corners that have not 
felt the slash of a plow, or under the few 
clumps of trees, where grass and vines have 
continued to grow, and roots have helped 
the soil to resist the nagging, tearing pull of 
water after the rains. We have some hill- 
sides that are rather steep and there the 
rushing waters have done their worst. Gul- 
lies have cut down through the red ground 
in spots until when I stand in the bottoms 
the sides come up to my waist. We are ar- 
ranging to stop these gullies, of course, for 
otherwise they will become wider, longer and 
deeper and make these once fertile hills for- 
ever useless to humankind. These steeper 
slopes should never have been plowed. Pos- 
sibly they produced satisfactory crops for 


a year or so, or ten years, but they cannot 
do it now. The ground between the gullies 
has been washed down and away until the 
top soil such as we find in the fence corners 
has so nearly disappeared that the present 
surface is actually what years ago must have 
been the sub-soil. Indeed, there are places 
where the underlying rock itself is fully 
exposed. 

It hasn’t been easy in the years past to 
get a good catch of clover in such fields, so | 
apparently they have been farmed year after 
year, consuming the nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash, while few if any of these plant 
food elements have been replaced. In fact, 
when I try in imagination to picture the 
crops of wheat and rye, of timothy and corn, 
and oats and barley, that have been grown 
off and on for a century and a half, and 
possibly more, with so little fertility being 
restored, I wonder at the magnificent sturdi- 
ness of a piece of land that, after such con- 
tinual drain and so much abuse, can still 
raise even as good a crop of weeds as sprung 
up after the rains last summer. 

This farm is more or less diamond shaped 
and there runs through it, for a full half 
mile, a fast-moving brook that spreads out 
fifteen or twenty feet wide in places and 
in other spots can be jumped across. The 
older neighbors agree in saying that this 
brook was much more of a stream in their 
youth, deep enough for swimming in many 
places, and full of clear, cold water the 
whole year through. 

Once in a while even now it becomes 4 
great stream although its source in the foot- 
hills is only four or five miles away. After 
heavy rains, the water turns brown and 
red, the colors of the soil in the fields. 
The little brook becomes a mighty torrent 
in a tremendous rush to carry its load down 
to the Raritan River. I say “load” advisedly 
because at such times it carries a_ great 
weight of fine soil particles, of leaves and 





straws that have been dragged by the rain- 
storm rills from the slopes of our farm and 
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ACRES GONE BROKE 


By Wheeler Me Millen" 


the other farms upstream. Inconspicuous 
brook that it is, with every storm it must 
snatch literally tons of plant food and soil 
away from the farms of its narrow water- 
shed and thus, with each recurrent flood, 
leaves the land it drains poorer and less fer- 
tile. To whatever extent it does that, it 
carries away potential earning power of those 
fields, potential dollars from the pockets 
of farm owners, potential shoes or ice cream 
for children, potential gasoline for automo- 
biles, potential new dresses for wives. I 
am carrying the illustration out to this ex- 
treme because it does give a glimpse of the 
truly terrific toll the persistent forces of 
erosion are stealing by wasted waters from 
farms all over the United States. 

When the torrents have gone and spring 
weather opens up, farmers in our eroded 
watersheds go out to plow fields that are 
less fertile each spring than the year before; 
they put in the same amount of seed and 
the same amount of work and harvest a les- 
ser yield, and in consequence have fewer 
dollars. Nor is the loss of actual soil and 
plant food the only misfortune that falls 
when the waters rush away after the rains. 
Those waters themselves should not be per- 
mitted to hurry away so fast. If we were 
to learn how to plan the use of our water- 
sheds so that grass or trees or terraces would 
restrain the run-off, more of the rainfall 
would remain to promote the growth of crops. 
Plenty of water rains down on most of the 
fields of the United States to make better 
crops than we have if only we were advanced 
enough to know how to prevent the blessed 
moisture from dashing off into the rivers 
without lingering to refresh the roots of our 
growing crops. 

We enjoy the presence of this little brook 
on our old farm, destructive as we know it 
to be at times. It is pleasant to look out 
from the house and see it shimmering in the 
summer sun, or glimmering in the light of 
the moon, and it is delightful to hear the 
murmuring of its waters when one lies down 
to sleep at night after a hard day’s work. 
One day we thought we would find out how 
the fishing was. The result was the capture 
of a few chub minnows that we hastily re- 
stored to their element, and one or two quar- 
ter sized sunfish. We could see in the deep 
spots an occasional moderate-sized sucker. 
That’s about the list of the fish inhabitants 
of this brook, which is cold enough to sup- 
port the gamey trout, full enough of food to 
make a good home for the comfortable old 
catfish, and possibly even the fiery black 
bass. But apparently all the ancestors of 
such species have been fished out in other 
years, or else the stream has shrunk until 
the hiding places are no longer attractive. 
So we shan’t have much fishing in our brook 
until we make it a pleasanter place for the 
fish, and arrange with the state to have it 
restocked. 


*By Wheeler McMillen, Editor of The 
Country Home, in the Conservation Series of 
the National Farm and Home Hour Program, 
November 16, 1934, over NBC-WJZ network. 





I fear that I haven’t given you a very 
good impression of our old New Jersey 
farm. On the basis of what I have been say- 
ing, I don’t suppose any of you are very 
anxious to buy it. Well, if you wanted to 
make a living from it, I would be a little 
ashamed to sell it to you. Being forced by the 
nature of my job to spend too many days 
surrounded by brick, stone, steel and con- 
crete, this old farm has its principal value 
now as a place to put my feet next to the 
natural earth, where I can regain contact 
with the realities of the soil. 


On a better farm in another state farther 
west, I am interested in preserving the 
soil elements and plant food that nature put 
there. We are going to be careful not to re- 
peat on that farm the mistakes that have led 
these old New Jersey acres into insolvency. 
When a man’s capital is depleted or ex- 
hausted so that he no longer receives any- 
thing from it, and he has no longer any 
earnings, we say that he is broke. That is 
exactly the case with this old piece of land. 
Its acres are broke, because their original 
capital is gone. The top soil is washed away. 
Their capital of plant food and fertility is 
spent. Their capital of well-grown trees 
has been removed from the steep slopes. 
Their capital of fish in the brook, which 
might furnish man an occasional meal and 
a half day of pleasant sport, has disappeared. 
The exhaustion is so complete that after the 
last owner died, no one could be found who 
thought these old fields would repay the 
toil and expense of cultivation. The capital 
left would no longer yield enough income 
for the support of man. The fields lay idle 
and abandoned. There was the final evidence 
that these acres are broke. 

An interesting challenge, this old New 
Jersey farm presents. It raises the question as 
to whether man can replace the resources of 
natural wealth that have been used up in 
two centuries of farming. We are going to 
dam up those gullies; we are going to plant 
trees and shrubs on the hillsides that should 
never have been plowed, and eventually we 





Food plots. 
plots along fields adjacent to woodland areas 
they would provide much food and shelter for 
wild creatures, 


If landowners would plant food 


may attempt with lime and legumes and 
fertilizer in sacks to replace some of the 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash that have 
been consumed. All these processes will cost 
money, and it may be years before these 
weary and worn out acres can regain their 
vitality and once more hold up their heads 
in solvent self-respect. I have a great deal 
of admiration for these fields, because after 
all they did maintain for several generations 
the families that lived on them. I do not 
criticize those who held title to this land 
before me because they did what other 
men were doing all over America and what 
too many of us are still doing. 

We mine out the soil in order to pay 
taxes and living expenses, without realizing 
that if this process continues indefinitely the 
time must come when the mine will be empty 
of its resources. Nor do I intend to say that 
this pace is even now a total loss as a pro- 
ductive unit. After all there are still rabbits 
in the hedgerows; I hear the pheasants claek- 
ing in the fields, and fifty or more kinds of 
birds make their home around the place, If 
necessary, we might rent out to hunters the 
right to shoot our pheasants and rabbits and 


(Continued on page 30) 





The ugly tooth marks of erosion are already manifesting themselves on this farm, 
which is all too barren of the excellent woodlands, streams and fence growth necessary 
to make it a productive and beautiful property. 
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Photc by Marty 
Our alarm clock—the crows. 


his little weather beaten shack in the 

mountain clearing maintains a unique 
place among hunting camps. It has a dignity 
lent to it by the guests who have honored it 
with their presence. 

We can boast that many well known sci- 
entists have enjoyed its shelter. Artists, writ- 
ers, and naturalists have stopped to investi- 
gate. Hunters have claimed it as their own, 
and friends from all walks of life have visited 
here. 

Charming ladies have burned their fingers 
over the outdoor fire-place. Gentlemen have 
cooked meals and washed dishes, and children 
have romped in the clearing. Each has en- 
joyed the season best suited to his or her 
entertainment, and all have contributed to 
the various activities and events noted in the 
log book. Our camp ground and the general 
locality are part of the well known Bayard 
Estate, and we wish to acknowledge kind co- 
operation from past and present members of 
this family, who have made it possible for 
our continued observations on the local flora 
and fauna. 
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Myers 


October 

Deer eyes flash and disappear, a pair of 

foxes melt into the shadows along side the 
oad; we are on our way again, at night. We 
also meet skunks and rabbits and we are 
careful—for skunks stubbornly dispute the 
right-of-way, or unhurriedly waddle across 
in front of us with little concern for their 
own safety. In the same category come the 
“dumb Bunnies” who flirt with danger by 
feeding along the roadside and then errati- 
cally dash onto the highway every time a car 
“light” approaches. Sportsmen and careful 
drivers can save the lives of many such light- 
blinded creatures by using their hunter’s in- 
stinct for quick judgment in operating their 
cars. 

All of our animal neighbors around the 
shack are now more adjusted to our presence 
in the woods. They accept the noises of camp 
life as part of the general scheme. Our tamest 
skunk came up to investigate a radio broad- 
cast and to check on the food situation one 
evening, soon after our arrival. Later, a visit- 
ing “coon”, startled by a light flashed upon 


OCTOBER 


Log of 
Rattlesnake 
Shack 


By A. &. Champlain 


Epitor’s Nore: This is the 4th of a series of 
Nature Stories by Dr. A. B. Champlain, 
State Entomologist. 


him, hurried up the birch tree over the scrap 
pail. We kept him perched there like a “tree 
sitter” for an hour or more to the delight 
and for the edification of guests who were 
with us. 

Raccoons frequently scramble across the 
porch at night, sniffing at the bag of fruit, 
hanging too high for their reach. Again we 
catch them with our flashlights, robbing the 
squirrel feeders. 

Gray squirrels are active all through Octo- 
ber, cutting acorns, butternuts, chestnuts, the 
seeds of tulip poplar and dogwood. In ad- 
dition to this, our local grays love to visit the 
feeder and get the left-over butter toast, 
placed there for their pleasure. 

We would like very much to tell about the 
black bears that have been seen in our val- 
ley, but so far they have not given us the op- 
portunity to make their acquaintance. Many 
persons, however, over a period of years, have 
reported seeing one black bear or several, 
especially during October. 

Perhaps we may mentiou here that a feeble 
minded woodchuck was observed in the bot- 





Log house, wood pile—and Marty. 


Sawing wood. 
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Witch Hazel blossoms look something like this. 


tom land, sitting under the old apple tree— 
October 31, 1937—this is our latest record. 
Most of his relatives or friends were by this 
time in their underground bedrooms, begin- 
ning their winter siesta. 

Now fall time is with us and changing leaf 
colors lend an additional enchantment to our 
enjoyment of the out of doors. We see a 
dashing buck, well antlered, along with sev- 
eral soft-stepping croquettish does, framed 
for a moment in golden autumn tints, with 
a background of reds, yellows, and fading 
greens—all of which make a pretty picture 
for our memory book. 

Dabbling in everything we get out our 
paints and brushes, for we have the incli- 
nation to depict the brilliant colors of fall 
time. Our canvasses fall far short of reaching 
the perfection we would like to reproduce, 
but we have some fun and a record for 
future remembrances. 

The gum tree, brilliant red when October 
starts, is bare before the middle of the month. 
However, the middle of October is our most 
entrancing color time in the woods. Toward 
the latter part of the month we will have had 
heavy frosts after which the leaves fall fast. 

Our coon hunting friends drop in as usual 
on favorite nights. Upon several occasions 
they have brought to bay, with their dogs, a 
house cat gone wild in the woods. This men- 
ance to wildlife, is often met in our mountain 
region and we destroy all that we find. 

October is full of last records for the sea- 
son and here we bring the “rattler” in again. 
The last rattlesnake seen around camp was on 
October 9, it was rather sluggish—however 
do not fool with a rattler even this late in 
the year—he may not feel like fooling. The 
last blacksnake was observed on the south 
side of Peters Mountain across from Camp 
on October 12. This snake was not very 
active, but was out in the open. Last blue 
tail lizard was recorded October 12 on the 
sunny side of the shack about midday. 

One October evening, from the dusky 
depths of the heavens, came voices—as they 
drew nearer and grew louder we recognized 
the confused musical calls of the wild geese. 
Sometimes we could see them, strung out in 
their wavering victory emblem against the 
sky. Each year we hear the notes of the mi- 
gratory hordes as they pass high over our 
hills on their way to the Southland. These 
migrations may occur from the middle to 
the last of the month. 





White-footed mice. 
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Many other migrating birds come through 
during this month, still others that have been 
to the northward all summer, now return to 
abide with us until the next spring. Flocks of 
blue jays, flickers, doves and robins are mov- 
ing about; hawks in the air; some fox spar- 
rows, wood thrushes, blue birds, phoebes, 
cedar waxwings, and kinglets in the tree tops. 
Arriving or continuously with us we note the 
juncoes, titmice, gold finches, chicadees, pur- 
ple finches, brown creepers, and winter wrens. 


In the morning the cawing crows act as our 
alarm clock, while the woodpeckers follow up 
with a tattoo on a dead tree limb to remind 
us of their presence. 


Ofttimes a little screech owl takes pos- 
session of the box type squirrel feeder at 
night. She sits in this shelter for hours, no 
doubt watching for prey. Perhaps the answer 
is beneath, where tiny white-footed mice 
with big ears play about, accepting the 
crumbs dropped earlier from the feeder by 
careless “grays.” 


During our rambles now, grouse are more 
often flushed. We go farther afield to investi- 
gate—but I guess there is no need to remind 
you that the small game season is close at 
hand. 


By this time the hum of insects is stilled 
and the trees and bushes are getting bare. 
The heavy frosts have taken the feeble 
remnants of the grasshopper clans, a very 
few of whom last through October. Possibly 
an ancient katy-did limps about for a few 
days, while those funny insects known as 
walking-sticks, now fully matured are roam- 
ing aimlessly about, waiting for the end. A 
few Vespa crabro and other hornets and 
wasps continue to hang around, but seldom 
after the middle of the month. 


Along the stream, however, adult caddice 
flies are emerging. They congregate upon our 
lighted window at night, indicating that a new 
supply of trout food is on the way in our 
stream. 

During October we may have rain and 
sleet and possibly some snow. Along with 
these gentle reminders that winter is creep- 
ing up on us, there is still a promise of 
spring in the bush. Our witch-hazel shrubs 
decide to bloom at this time, and they carry 
their cheerful tiny yellow streamers into the 
winter months. Witch-hazel flowers are noted 
upon our records, beginning October 1, con- 
tinuing throughout the month. 

The strawberry bushes are now beautiful 
and give the swamp land a cheerful tone with 
the brilliant orange and scarlet fruit. While 
the red spicewood berries add their touch of 
color to the general scheme. 

There are some prosaic duties that seem 
trivial to mention, but which are most es- 
sential to camp life. Gathering wood during 
cooler weather and then cutting it into stove 
lengths for the coming hunting season and 
for other winter uses are important. The old 
buck saw was the first method during earlier 
operation—later we added the cross cut and 
now we can generally depend upon the boys 
to rig up a sawmill. With Roger Baker and 
Marty Myers to act as masters of ceremony, 
the saw and mandril are rigged up to the 
hind car axle with pulley and belt. The log 
pile soon develops into a wood pile and all 
we have to do is split it to suit. Perhaps we 
will be back to the buck saw again while 
rubber and gas are at a premium. 

Toward the last of October (instead of 
spring) we have our house cleaning time. We 
must get our guest house ready for the hunt- 
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Owl in squirrel feeder. 


ing season. The log house annex built of 
seasoned locust poles and chinked with ce- 
ment, as engineered by Marty Myers, is 
usually occupied by hunting friends during 
most of November and part of December. 

Why do we have the urge to get out our 
guns and ammunition to pack up our blankets 
and hunting traps, to lay in a grub supply 
along with simple remedies like baking soda 
and a fifth of “snake bite” cure? 

Why de we go back generations in a few 
hours, in our desire to match our wits and 
skill against that of wildlife, in order to make 
a kill? We might just as well ask why straw- 
berries grow whiskers! 

At any rate on October 30, or the day be- 
fore the season starts, we open up hunting 
camp with enthusiastic expectation for the 
morrow. We hope we will be safe hunters, 
good observers, and we will be sure we are 
right, then look again! 


Sometimes we could see them strung out in 
their wavering victory emblem against the sky. 
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singing ground at varying intervals; ap- 
parently he sings for a period, then feeds 
and rests a while before returning to his 
courtship activities again. He may do this 
throughout the night but shortly before sun- 
rise he returns to the nearby forest or shrub 
cover to spend the day in seclusion. The 
female woodcock also inhabits the nearby 
thickets during the daylight hours. 

A typical woodcock courtship display may 
be described as follows: About dusk, when 
the light conditions are just right, the male 
leaves a thicket closeby and silently flies to 
his singing ground alighting with a flutter 
of wings. Almost immediately he begins to 
call, uttering a harsh, nasal sound similar to 
that of a nighthawk. This sound, phoneti- 
cally expressed as “peent” or “zeep,” is given 
at about one second intervals. If close enough 
to the bird, a low cooing sound, expressed 
as “took-oo” may be heard immediately be- 
fore each “peent.” While making these sounds, 
he may turn slowly around but he does not 
move far. After a series of these calls, he 
springs into the air ascending at first like 
an airplane, but soon he climbs skyward in 
a steep spiral flight over the singing ground. 
A twittering sound, increasing in pitch as 
the bird reaches the apex of the flight, 200 
to 300 feet up, is clearly audible. Then sud- 
denly he drops from the air in a zig zag 
course uttering a mixed warbling and twit- 
tering sound during the descending flight. 
When a few feet above the opening, the song 
stops and the bird breaks his rapid descent 


American Woodcocks 


ANY stories have been told about the 

woodcocks; some of them were based 
on facts while others were purely tales. Al- 
though the bird is not large in size, the 
mysteries surrounding the life of wood- 
cocks are many. Due to the fact that they 
are crepuscular in habit they are not often 
seen by most people except during the 
shooting season. This lack of observation un- 
doubtedly accounts for many of the “fairy 
tales” concerning them. Many of the mys- 
teries of this remarkable and unorthodox 
game bird are not yet solved. They are 
migratory shore-birds but the route used 
during migrations, the numbers traveling to- 
gether, and the elevations at which they fly 
are not definitely established. Many other 
things about the birds’ life history and 
ecology are cloaked in mystery; however, 
during the last few years certain of these 
unknowns have been solved, and within the 
near future many more facts about them 
will probably be known since more atten- 
tion is being given to the birds by scientists. 


Woodcocks are not the most important 
game bird in Pennsylvania but they furnish 
many enjoyable hours of sport to both na- 
turalists and hunters. Kill records show that 
an average of 40,000 is taken by sportsmen 
each year. The birds are also important to 
the Pennsylvania hunter because the shoot- 
ing season opens during October and this 
affords them an opportunity to practice up 
on their wing shooting and condition them- 
selves for the coming grouse season. Wood- 


1 Written while a student at Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Training School. 


cock hunters, although few in numbers, are 
one of the most ardent groups of sportsmen 
in the state. They will tell you that a good 
woodcock dog is one of the most important 
things a man may own. All you have to do is 
mention woodcocks and many hot discussions 
will begin. 


Before getting too involved in the merits 
and tales of the timberdoodles, let us look 
at some of the facts that are known about 
them. Most of the woodcocks breed in the 
northern states with the heaviest concen- 
trations occurring in the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada and Maine. However, they are 
known to nest over eastern North America, 
from Newfoundland west to Colorado and 
south to southern Louisiana and central 
Florida. During the winter most of the birds 
are found in the Gulf States, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and southern Arkansas. A few per- 
sistant individuals have been observed en- 
during the northern winters along spring 
runs where the ground is not frozen. 

Woodcocks start their northward journey 
early in the spring, arriving in Pennsylvania 
during the latter part of February or early 
in March, and by the latter part of March 
many have begun their breeding activities. 
Like most shorebirds, woodcocks have an 
interesting courtship. Immediately after ar- 
riving on the breeding grounds each male 
selects an open grassy area in the woods 
which is used as a singing ground or court- 
ing area. Each evening at dusk and again 
in the morning at daybreak he appears there 
to begin his spectacular courtship. On moon- 
light nights the male may be seen on his 


by fluttering to the ground within a few 
feet of the spot where he started the flight. 
After alighting, he starts all over again. This 
procedure continues until about 12 such 
flights are made and by then it is nearly 
dark. After peenting and cooing for a few 
more minutes, the male silently flies back 
to the thicket to feed and rest, or he may 
choose to remain on the singing ground to 
take his evening meal 


The woodcock’s food is mainly animal 
matter, the bulk of which is earthworms. 
According to a study of the birds in Maine 
(Aldous, 1939), their diet is 96 percent ani- 
mal matter, of which 86 percent is earth- 
worms, and the other 10 percent insects. 
Seeds and other vegetative matter are found 
in woodcock stomachs but they are prob- 
ably taken accidentally or may have been 
injected in the earthworm’s stomach when 
eaten by the bird. Since a study of the diet 
of these birds shows that earthworms con- 
stitute the balance of their foods, it is logical 
to conclude that the distribution of wood- 
cocks depends a great deal upon the occur- 
rence of this food. 


The woodcock’s long, slender bill is es- 
pecially adapted to extract worms from the 
moist soils of the bird’s feeding areas. The 
bill is so constructed that the tip may be 
opened and closed to grasp worms while 
the remainder of the bill is closed. The 
bird’s eyes are set well back and near the 
top of the head. This also helps the bird 
while feeding; he can probe deep into the 
soil to reach worms without obstructing his 
vision. 
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By Allan 7. Stubholme 


It is not possible to tell the sex of 
woodcocks by coloration since the males and 
females are marked alike. However, it is 
possible to tell the sexes of most of the birds 
from outward appearances. The females are 
usually larger and their bills are longer than 
those of the male. Studies carried out in 
Maine (Aldous, 1938) showed that 95 percent 
of the birds having bills 70 or more milli- 
meters long were females and 95 percent of 
the birds whose bills measured 66 millimeters 
or less were males. 


The display by the male woodcock on his 
singing ground is apparently given to attract 
a female, since females have been observed 
near the singing grounds after the energetic 
and vociferous exhibitions. 


This peculiar habit of woodcocks has made 
it possible to trap and band adult males. 
A stuffed woodcock was placed on a singing 
ground one evening in central Pennsylvania, 
to see what would happen (Studholme, 1940). 
When Mr. Woodcock came to his singing 
ground that evening he ran over to the 
mounted bird and attempted to copulate 
with it. Since a bait had thus been found, it 
was an easy matter to build a trap. Two 
number 9 wire jaws were welded onto the 
jaws of a large fox trap. Light, but strong, 
netting was used to cover the wire jaws and 
a rubber band stretched from the pan to the 
base of the trap set if off when the ob- 
server pulled a string attached to a wooden 
peg under the pan. 


Only 21 birds were caught using this 
method, but as more are trapped and banded 
it is hoped that some of the migration sec- 
rets and other life history mysteries may be 
solved. Already two returns have been ob- 
tained from these birds. One of them, banded 
in the spring of 1939 in Centre County, 
Pennsylvania, was killed in Clarion County 
during the 1940 shooting season; the other, 
banded during the spring of 1940 in Centre 
County, was shot that same fall in Connec- 
ticut. No conclusions can be drawn from these 
two records; however, it makes one wonder 
just why these birds flew north after having 
been caught on their singing grounds in the 
spring. 


During the same study it was possible to 
obtain definite data on the populations of 
woodcocks and the fluctuations of these 
populations. In the spring of 1939, 45 singing 
males occupied the 950-acre scrub oak-pitch 
pine area; whereas in 1940, 27 males were 
counted. This 40 percent decrease com- 
pared favorably with census figures taken 
in Maine during the same periods. The data 
obtained in the spring of 1941 revealed that 
the population of singing males had de- 
creased about 16 percent from the 1940 
census figures. The reasons for this de- 
cline are not known; however, during the 
winter of 1939-40 many reports were given 
on the effects of the extremely cold weather 
in the South. Many persons in Louisiana 
Stated that woodcocks were killed by the 
severe cold and that a great many more 
were found in a weakened condition. Dur- 
ing February 1899, thousands of woodcocks 
perished in South Carolina during severe 
winter weather (Pettingill, 1936). Sometimes 
the birds are also subjected to adverse wea- 
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ther Gonditions on their breeding grounds. 
Undoubtedly, such severe weather conditions 
are an important factor influencing the popu- 
lations of woodcocks. 


Recently adult woodcocks have been banded 
on their wintering grounds in Louisiana 
(Norris, 1941). These birds were caught at 
night while on their pasture-land feeding 
grounds. After they had been “shined” with 
a head light they were caught in a shallow 
net attached to a pole 12 to 14 feet long. 
In Maine, several hundred juvenile wood- 
cocks have been banded by Aldous and Men- 
dall. They caught the young birds by using 
a leashed bird dog to locate the family 
shortly after they had left their nests. At 
this time the young were easily caught since 
they could not yet fly. 

Mrs. Woodcock is not too particular about 
the construction of her nest. It is nearly al- 
ways a shallow depression in the ground 
sparcely lined with leaves or other vegeta- 
tive matter found nearby. Usually she builds 
the nest in wooded areas where it is fairly 
dry, but sometimes she picks open grassy 
fields and damp areas as a nesting site. Gen- 
erally the nest is located within 200 yards 
of Mr. Woodcock’s singing ground. Per- 
haps she listens to his songs while she is 
incubating the buff-mottled eggs. The eggs, 
three to five, but usually four, are laid in 
April and are hatched after about 21 days 
of incubation. 

The big footed, long billed young are able 
to leave the nest a few hours after hatching. 
The female woodcock takes good care of her 
fast growing young. She teaches them how to 
find food, how to hide when danger is near, 
and broods them when it is cold or wet. 
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Many persons have reported seeing the 
female fly away at the approach of danger 
and carry one or two small young between 
her thighs. The birds grow rapidly and after 
about two weeks can make short flights of 
their own. Apparently the males do not know 
where the nests are located and do not assist 
with the raising of the young. 


Like many other wild birds, woodcocks 
must struggle for existence. Their coloration 
matches that of the forest floor and when 
danger approaches they have the ability to 
crouch, remaining motionless for long periods. 
When necessary the bird flushes, requiring 
little time to fly out of sight. In spite of 
these natural protective measures, predators 
may take their toll. Mammalian, avian, and 
reptilian predators have been recorded as 
having killed woodcocks or destroying their 
nests. The homeless domestic cat appears to 
have caused the most destruction. But severe 
weather on the nesting or the winter- 
ing grounds undoubtedly is an important 
limiting factor of woodcock populations. 
Hunting is also an important factor; but 
perhaps the most important and most diffi- 
cult to evaluate is the constant change tak- 
ing place in the habitat. 


Due to the specialized feeding and breed- 
ing habits of woodcocks a suitable habitat 
must satisfy a diversity of requirements. The 
soil must be sufficiently damp and friable to 
allow the birds to probe; it must also support 
a good supply of earthworms as food. The 
proper kinds and amounts of covers for 
nesting, feeding, and resting must be present. 
It is important that small openings, used as 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Despised for his scent but prized for his hide. 


I these hectic, bustling days of all-out war, 
with our thoughts concentrated on the mass 
production of the materials of war, we are 
prone to overlook, or sidetrack, some of the 
smaller items that will, with a little interest 
and enthusiasm, create additional sources of 
raw material. 

Because the American standard of living 
has been so high we have ignored our many 
wasteful habits. We have discarded, without 
much thought, such things as old aluminum 
pots and pans, pieces of copper, old iron, 
paper; and many an old tire has found a final 
resting place on some creek bed. 

Many of these things which we considered 
unimportant are now assuming tremendous 
importance, and their wholesale collection and 
conversion into materials of war are vitally 
essential if we are to emerge the victors in 
this mad, world maelstrom. 

Recently I heard someone remark that the 


amount of scrap rubber collected was but a 
drop in the bucket compared to the shortage. 
I will admit that due to the former abundance 
of raw materials, many articles were dis- 
carded by the people of this country before 
they were completely worn out. And the 
materials contained in the articles were not 
salvaged. Hence no proper system of salvage 
was available when shortages came. This ap- 
parent lack has caused some confusion and 
duplication of effort that has increased the 
cost of scrap materials, but these faults are 
rapidly being ironed out and this stumbling 
block will soon be removed. When it is, old 
rubber, as well as many other vital scrap 
materials, will flow with increasing volume 
towards relieving the shortage. 

Let us think for a moment in terms of other 
wastes—the wastes of wildlife. Little in- 
significent things add up among this great 
natural resource, too. As an example, let me 
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ty Oaks From Little Acorns 


By The Editor 


cite an article entitled “The Skunk’s Been 


Drafted” by Lewis S. Winner, President of 


the Clinton County Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, which appeared in the May 1942 issue 
of this magazine, wherein he pointed out the 
potentialities of the skunk as a source of fat 
and glycerine. Those of you who read that 


article probably never realized that a creature 


heretofore despised for his scent, and prized 
for his hide, would serve any other useful 


purpose. The average farm boy doesn’t realize 
when he catches a skunk, skins it, keeps the 


fur and throws the carcass into the woods, 
that he is wasting enough grease to produce 
soap for his family for a week or two. Yet 
that is just what he’s doing. 

It is said that the average sized skunk will 
produce approximately three pounds of fat. 
Larger ones weighing around ten or twelve 
pounds would undoubtedly produce more, 
say about six pounds. Others may not pro- 
duce over a pound or a pound and a half. 
But three pounds is a fairly good average, 
and figuring four millon skunks, the ap- 
proximate annual take in the United States, 
at three pounds each, would mean twelve 
millions pounds or the equivalent of 200 tank 
car loads of 60,000 pounds each. At a value of 
roughly 9-34c a pound it would be worth 
$1,170,000; something to think about! 

But would the mechanics of transmitting 
skunk carcasses from trappers to fur buyers 
for rendering be economically practical? I 
do not know. Pennsylvania trappers and fur 
buyers should get together before the season 
rolls around and determine whether it can 


(Continued on page 25) 
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The Farm-Game 


Program 
By W. Gard. Conklin 


HE Cooperative Farm-Game Program 

was adopted in 1936 to improve small 
game hunting conditions in the more in- 
tensively cultivated sections of the State 
where the hunting pressure is greatest. Its 
application is therefore limited to the counties 
of Adams, Berks, Bucks, Chester, Cumber- 
land, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Leba- 
non, Lehigh, Montgomery, Northampton, 
Philadelphia, and York in the southeastern 
section of the State, and Allegheny, Arm- 
strong, Beaver, Butler, Crawford, Erie, Fay- 
ette, Greene, Indiana, Lawrence, Mercer, 
Washington and Westmoreland in the western 
section. 

The plan has survived the test of six small 
game hunting seasons, the first having been 
during the fall of 1936 at which time, how- 
ever, only one project area had been set up. 
The consensus of opinion of sportsmen, 
farmers and the Commission is that it has 
been quite successful in most respects and 
should be continued. The fundamental pro- 
visions of the plan remain unchanged. Few 
practical suggestions for improvement of the 
plan have been made, and those of a perti- 
nent nature have been adopted. 

A new illustrated pamphlet describing 
Pennsylvania’s Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
gram was recently received from the printer 
and copies distributed to sportsmen’s organi- 
zations and others. Provisions of the plan 
on which the program is based are cited and 
benefits to be derived by both cooperating 
farmers and sportsmen explained. Copies 
may be secured either from the Commis- 
sion’s officers in the field, or by writing to 
the Harrisburg Office. 

A systematic investigation of established 
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Farmers approve’ the 


program because it helps 
to protect their property 
and livestock. Already the 


plan has_ survived the 


test of six small game 


seasons, 


project areas was conducted during the past 
six months to determine whether certain 
areas should be eliminated, whether others 
should be extended, and to correct discrep- 
ancies in property owners, acreages, etc. As 
a result eight projects have been dropped 
because of their small size and poor show- 
ing, and one was eliminated when the tract 
of land was purchased and became State 
Game Lands. Concerted efforts have been 
and are being made to enlarge most of the 
other project areas. Numerous properties 
have changed ownership. Certain refuges 
had been eliminated or their boundaries 
changed, and other more desirable new 
refuges set up. A large number of new 
properties have been added to certain proj- 
ect areas. These innumerable changes have 
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Photo D. L. Batcheler 


been indicated in records of the Harrisburg 
Office, and on the respective work maps. 
When the small game hunting season opens 
this fall, sportsmen will find more good 
farms open to them. 

On May 31, 1942, there were 76 project 
areas functioning in 26 of the 27 counties in- 
volved in the program. No project has been 
established in Philadelphia County and due 
to its location there is little likelihood of 
securing one. The 76 project areas com- 
prise 1,776 farms, totaling, 146,169 acres. In- 
dications are that the total acreage will be 
considerably increased by the time the small 
game hunting season opens. 

This program has proven of great value 
to sportsmen and farmers alike. More than 


(Continued on page 29) 





Good sportsmanship prevails on Farm-Game projects. 


The hunter on the right 


Photo by Henry Schell 


respects his companion’s shot. 











EARLY FIELD CONFERENCE 


THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENC§ 





Members of Commission, center, front row 
sitting, left to right: Franklin G. McIntosh; 
Jared M. B. Reis, Dr. H. J. Donaldson, President; 
Francis H. Coffin; Seth Gordon, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

First row sitting left to right: C. E. Logue, 
Warren Fretz, J. S. Reinert; Jarvis E. McCannon, 
Samuel A. Keene, Charles F, Fenstermaker, 
James D. Geary, Edward Jones, Wm. Merring, 
John. Lohmann, Thos, Murray, Geo. H. Wat- 
rous, Leon Hogarth, M. E. Sherman, A. L. Budd, 
Frank A. Myers, Charles B. Baum, John B. Ross, 
Wm. C. Kelly, Herbert L. Beatty, Henry S. Sines, 


W. C. Stevens, J. B. Lightner, Bruch Yeager, 

Harry Miller, A. Lincoln Cox, George McCabe, 

George Champaign, Charles Snyder, Miles Reeder. 

First row, —— left to right: Harry Van 
n 


Cleve, Hugh H. Groninger, Maurice Shuler, Harry 
H. Gibb, Leo Bushman, Ray O. Dunkle, Fred 
Fisher, B. A. Benson, Ralph E. McCoy, Thos. A. 
Mosier, H. A. Meiss, John Berrier, Arthur W. 
Shaw, Wm. Anneman, Linwood E. Brown, B. A. 
Wright. Howard Mussleman, Wilbur M. Cramer, 
Chas. Stambaugh, Norman Wood, T. I. Shaffer, 
Dr. Geo. M. Sutton, Howard Steiner, J. B. Tru- 
man, John J. Slautterback, Wm. C. Achey, Archie 
Smith, Wm. L. Ibach, A. G. Logue, W. J. Davis, 
c. C. Brennecke, Harry Bittner, Elmer Thomp- 
son, Lewis Litzinger, David A. Zufall, E. W. 
Turley, C. B. Benson, 

Second row, standing left to right: Elmer Nel- 
son, Hamlin F. Wilson, Wm. G. Love, A. N. 
Srader, W. L. Wright, Wm. J. Brion, H. D. Car- 
rol, Jos, P. Kennedy, Ralph A. Liphart, R. L. 
Seager, Jos. M. Curts, W. B. McClarin, Samuel 
Price, Wm. F. Hamilton, W. J. Delansky, W. J. 
Bailer, R. L. Hicks, Jesse Hassinger, Ed. N. 
Eakin, Frank Fair, Wm. D. Clark, Geo. M. Lang- 
don, Walter §S. Cross, Rollin Heffelfinger, W. F. 
Simrell, Carl O. Meiss, Robert Latimer, 

Standing on steps, left to right, rows in order: 
Wm. F. Mason, L. D. Rearick, David Franklin, 
John Fenton, Harry Wingard, Edgar Bergstrom, 
J. C. Gilford, G. W. Cederborg, E. W. Carpenter, 
Geo. Ryder, Howard Shoaff, Hayes Englert, Wm. 
E. Guinter, Cecil Marsh, George Hunt, Ernest 
Hunsinger, Paul F. Cederborg, J. Clyde Smith, 
Hugh Baker, J. Russell Spahr, John A. Seifert, 
Edward Shaw, John W. Baumgardner, Ray Kauff- 
jman, Samuel Osenbaugh, LeRoy Jefferson, John 
A. Hopkins, Elmer Pilling, C. A. Lightner, J. C. 
wearick, Miles Ovaitt and J. Frank Cavender. 
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CPARK HOTEL, WILLIAMSPORT 


Left: Hal H. Harrison of the Valley Daily News, 

Tarentum, submitted these interesting photo- 

a house wren that nested in a pair 

of swimming trunks belonging to his neighbor, 
Wade E. Heilman, a Kittanning attorney. 


Right: This photo. submitted by Charles B. 
Baum, is self-explanatory, 
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Figure 1—Spring color change of the New York weasel (Mustela noveboracensis nove- 
boracensis) from March 13 to April 4, inclusive, at two-day intervals, 





UCH discussion has been presented on 

the seasonal color change of weasels. 
Very little specific description, however, has 
been presented. Miller (1931) described the 
spring and fall moult of the long-tailed weasel 
(Mustela longicauda) in Colorado. Hamil- 
ton (1933) discussed the spring and fall 
moult of the least weasel (Mustela cicognanii) 
and the New York weasel (Mustela nove- 
boracensis noveboracensis) in New York. 


It is now generally known that the color 
change is brought about by a seasonal moult, 
Formerly it was believed (Coues, 1877, from 
Hamilton, 1933) that the color change was 
effected by a change in the presence or ab- 
sence of pigment in the hairs. 

On March 13, 1942, the writer was fortun- 
ate in receiving a white New York weasel 
from the Pennsylvania Game Commission’s 
Loyalsock Experiment Station, that had been 
caught in a live trap. The animal was an 
adult male New York weasel. It was very 
large and weighed 260.5 grams (9.2 ounces). 
The animal was held in an indoor cage dur- 
ing the period in which the following ob- 
servations were made. Figure 1 shows the 
complete color change during the period of 
observation. 


The weasel had already begun its spring 
moult, as was evidenced by a few brown 
hairs on the nose, forehead, and between 
the shoulders. With the exception of the 
scattered brown hairs just mentioned and 
the black brush at the tip of the tail, the 
weasel was entirely white. By March 15, 
two days later, the nose, forehead, and top 
of the head were brown. There was a small, 
prominent, white spot on the nose immedi- 
ately in front of the eyes. The mottled, 
brown patch between the shoulders was about 
one inch square. A few brown hairs were 
observed along the dorsal surface of the 
back, giving a mottled, salt-and-pepper ap- 
pearance. A thin line of brown extended 
down over the shoulder blades. 


Two days later, March 17, the dorsal area 
had lengthened and widened. The face and 
forehead were evenly brown. The brown 
on the head had extended and joined with 
the area on the shoulders. A brown, oval 
patch had developed on the dorsal surface 
of the hips. On March 19 the new hairs be- 
came visible back of the ears and the brown 
area widened across the top of the neck, but 
most of the neck remained white. A brown 
stripe about three-fourths of an inch wide 
and fringed by scattered brown hairs covered 
the back. The back stripe extended on to 
the base of the tail. 


(Continued on page 32) 


1 Paper No. 35 from the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. S. Department of The Interior), The 
Pennsylvania State College, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, and the American Wildlife 
Institute cooperating, 


Authorized for publication on August 4, 1942 
as Paper No. 1116 in the journal] series of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 


°Graduate Assistant, 
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SAWMILLS IN DEFENSE AND CONSERVATION 


By John Sadam* 


7°’: as never before, private landowners 
and Federal and State conservation agen- 
cies are united in one big effort—that of sup- 
plying timber to meet the war needs. Along 
practically every large valley in Pennsylvania 
one can hear the whirr of the portable saw- 
mill or see the smoke rising through the trees 
along the lower benches of the mountains, 
indicating a sawmill set. So if you are training 
a dog or are on a hunting trip this fall beware 
of that familiar call ““TIM—BER! !” Thousands 
of such calls echo and re-echo daily through 
our wooded areas in Pennsylvania as tree 


after tree falls under the lumberman’s axe. 

Private landowners of both farm woodlots 
and large wooded areas are moving hundreds 
of thousands of board feet of lumber and 
thousands of railroad ties daily from scattered 
locations throughout Pennsylvania. The Soil 
Conservation Service has initiated a program 
to sell mature timber from Resettlement 
Lands in Northern Pennsylvania under super- 
vision of professional foresters. The Pennsy]l- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters re- 
cently launched a cutting program whereby 
they expect to harvest over 100,000,000 board 
feet of lumber, utilizing the mature timber 
scattered over the 1,657,109 acres of State 
Forests. The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
for the past several years has had in operation 
a cutting plan whereby small sales of mature 
timber on State Game Lands have been made 
to utilize the timber and at the same time 
provide improved habitat to help conserve 
our wildlife. These latter cuttings are now 
being increased on the 700,000 acres of sports- 
men-owned lands in an effort to meet the de- 
fense needs. 


Today as one travels through rural Penn- 
sylvania he can see make-shift mills capable 
of handling only a few thousand board feet 
of lumber per day, mills constructed by farm- 
ers and woodlot owners and utilized to saw 
up the limited number of logs that the land- 
owner and his family can cut and skid from 
the woodlot to the mill. 

On the other hand, it is not uncommon to 
see large mills, many of them new, set up by 
professional lumbermen and run by powerful 
Deisel engines or new gasoline motors. These 
larger mills, operated by hired crews often cut 
the lumber from logs hauled in by surround- 
ing landowners who are not so fortunate to 
have a mill of their own, but who still wish 
to do their part in meeting the nation’s need. 
Whether the timber comes from land owned 
by professional lumbermen, by State or Fed- 
eral Agencies, or by small farm and timber- 
land owners, the thoughts are the same— 
“Let's provide our share to help defend De- 
mocracy”. 

Many readers will ask, “What part do these 
forest products play in defense? For what are 
they used?” These are natural questions and 
deserve some explanation. 

First, let us consider the railroad ties that 
are being sawed out in ever-increasing num- 
bers. These are being shipped or trucked to 


*Game Land Technician Division “D.” 


all parts of the United States. They are used 
to lay spur railroad lines to troop encamp- 
ments, ammunition dumps, supply centers 
and new defense industries. Many railroads 
are so busy that extra switches and sidelines 
have had to be built. The heavy hauling of 
troops, supplies, and civilian population has 
increased the maintenance needs and thou- 
sands of new ties are being utilized by each 
railroad. New ties play a very important part 
in war-time transportation. 

Although the average citizen realizes that 
there is an increased demand for lumber, it 
is doubtful if he ever summed up the various 
uses for this material. Airplanes and parts 


need the protection of heavy lumber crating 
when being shipped to war zones. Science 
News Letter recently said, “Enough lumber 
is used in crating a bomber to build a five 
room house”. This is almost unbelievable but 
undoubtedly the truth. The packing cases for 
guns, "planes, ammunition, and other war 
supplies require millions of board feet of 
lumber. Barracks to house our ever-increas- 
ing armed forces also require vast amounts of 
lumber. Although the construction of homes 
and other buildings has been curtailed due to 
priorities, the percentage of lumber used in 
approved home construction has increased. 
(Continued on page 32) 





Private landowners and State and Federal Agencies are moving hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of timber to meet the war needs, 





Along practically every large valley one can hear the whirr of the portable sawmill. 











Harold Fisher 


Hon, S&S. 


A Compliment 


During May T. D. Gray, Director, West 
Virginia Conservation Commission, visited 
our State Wild Turkey Farm in company with 
the Chief and several members of our Divi- 
sion of Propagation and Research. 

What he thought of the farm is eloquently 
expressed in the following quoted statement 
taken from “West Virginia Conservation,” 
the official monthly publication of that State: 

“It was particularly interesting to visit 
the Pennsylvania turkey farm where the 
state is rearing turkeys for use in restocking 
areas suitable for this game bird. Their 
practice is to place hens in pens in wooded 
areas known to be frequented by wild toms, 
which mate with the penned hens. Other 
hens are mated to toms at the farm. Young 
turkeys from those mated to wild male birds 
are markedly wilder than those mated to 
toms which had been at the farm for a 
year or more. Indeed there is so much differ- 
ence between the two groups of young that 
one need not be told which poults were 
the off-spring of pen-reared birds and which 
were the offspring of wild matings. Poults 
from wild-mated birds refused to emerge 
from brooders until driven out and then re- 
mained a few minutes, only, before re- 
turning to cover. Poults resulting from farm 
matings remained out of cover and paid 
little attention to human visitors——T. D. Gray. 


Big Storm of 1940 Was Aid to Grouse 


Word comes from the New Hampshire Fish 
and Game Department that ruffed grouse 
are more plentiful in that State now than 
for many seasons past. It was thought that last 
fall’s banner grouse year represented the 
top of the cycle but officials say favorable 
conditions the rest of the present summer 
will bring the best grouse hunting in years. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 
The Commission and the sportsmen are 
indeed happy to welcome into their coopera- 
tive fraternity two new members in the 
persons of Hon. S. Harold Fisher of Hunt- 
ingdon and Hon. Harold Moltz of Williams- 
port. 

To many sportsmen these names _ are 
synonymous with hunting, fishing, and out- 
door life in general. The woods and fields 
were their playgrounds from the time they 
were knee-high to grasshoppers. As Mr. 
Moltz puts it, “I started with my first gun 
and bird dog at 13 years of age, and there 
has never been a season since that I have 
not found some time to shoot. During the 
20 years I was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness I was in the woods most of the time 
and had an unusual opportunity to study 
and observe the game in our own and a 
number of other States.” Mr. Moltz, who is 
now president of the Moltz Chevrolet Com- 
pany, Williamsport, and vice-president of 
the Moltz Lumber Company of Lake Toxa- 
way, North Carolina, is very much inter- 
ested in trap and skeet shooting, field trials, 
and breeds Irish setters. 

Commissioner Fisher, who is in the inte- 
rior decorating business in Huntingdon, has 
had a long and colorful career as a sports- 
man. His interest, too, developed as a boy 
in early years, and out if it grew many 
affiliations which helped the cause of wild- 
life no end. He is Executive Director of 
the Huntingdon County Council of Defense, 
was chairman of the Forestry Committee, 
Huntingdon County Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association for two years, during which time 
he inaugurated a Chestnut Tree Planting Pro- 
gram which was very successful. He was also 
president of the organization for two years 
and for the past three years has been the 
secretary of the Huntingdon County Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs. He has not only 
organized many associations but has been in- 
strumental in developing programs which 
have kept them active and_ interested 
throughout the years. 

Both new Commissioners were appointed 
on August 13. Mr. Fisher succeeded Hon. 
G. I. Phillip, Alexandria, and Mr. Moltz 
succeeded Hon. S. C. Castner, Williamsport. 
It is a coincidence that both should have 
the same first names. 


In Memoriam 
CHARLES L. WETZEL 


Born January 1, 1861, at Beavertown. 
Snyder County. He was a surveyor for the 
Department of Forests and Waters from 1907 
to 1923. Then he was employed by the 
Game Commission as a surveyor from March 
17, 1924 until his retirement on November 
1, 1929. During his service with the Com- 
mission he surveyed boundary lines of large 
numbers of tracts of lands the Commission 
purchased which are now State Game Lands. 





Officers credit the increase partly to results 
of the hurricane of November, 1940. The 
fallen trees have provided good cover and 
nesting places and furnished additional food 
in the form of grubs and insects. 
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Hon. 


Harold Moltz 


Childs Ties Skeet Record 


Dr. Leroy W. Childs of Lake Kerr, Florida, 
equalled the National Skeet match record at 
Syracuse on August 9 when he smashed 250 
straight targets to win the coveted 12-gauge 
National skeet title. This was the high point 
of the Eighth National Skeet Championships 
held at the Onondaga Skeet Club August 
5th-9th, inclusive. 


H. L. Brown of San Antonio, Texas, won 
the shoot-off for second place in the 12-gauge 
from Dave Sklar of Brooklyn, N. Y., after 
they had tied at 249. Private Dick Shaugh- 
nessy of Dedham, Mass.—now stationed at a 
Texas Army Corps Training Station—won 
third place by shooting 200 straight in the 
shoot-off with eleven others who had tied at 
248. Shaughnessy also won_high-over-all 
honors with a score of 543 out of 550. He 
won the sub-small gauge title and had perfect 
scores in the small-gauge and 20-gauge 
events, only to lose in the shoot-offs. 


Ashbrook To Supervise War Fur Industry 


Frank G. Ashbrook, in charge of the Fur 
Resources work of the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, United States Department of the In- 
terior, for the past 20 years, has been ap- 
pointed as an advisor to the War Depart- 
ment on furs and the fur industry, according 
to an announcement made by Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 


Autoists who conserve tires and gasoline 
by reducing their speed will also save the 
lives of many wild birds and mammals, 
predicts the Fish and Wildlife Service, United 
States Department of the Interior—We have 
already noticed this in Pennsylvania. 
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“The Making of a Shooter” 


A Motion Picture Dedicated to Safety in the 
Use of Sporting Firearms. 

The Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute announce completion of 
a new 16mm. Kodachrome motion picture, 
“The Making of a Shooter”, in both sound 
and silent versions. This film—part of an 
extensive Institute program to advance the 
proper handling of firearms and to help keep 
shooting a safe sport—will be available to 
responsible groups of sportsmen and others 
for showing upon request. 

While the picture is primarily a safety film, 
it also presents in a most effective manner 
the recreational appeal and character-build- 
ing possibilities of hunting and other forms 
of shooting. It traces the development of a 
loveable youngster, under expert supervision, 
into a real sportsman with a full knowledge 
of how a gun should be handled safely and 
efficiently, and how he should conduct him- 
self with firearms at all times. 

Sequences show Jimmy, a youngster, hunt- 
ing with his dad for upland birds, waterfowl 
and big game. Here, as at the 1941 Champ- 
ionship shoots, which are also depicted in the 
reel, emphasis is placed on the safe handling 
of firearms. The action ends with the young- 
ster meeting an emergency with flying colors, 
and winning the applause of his proud father 
for showing himself to be a true sportsman 
and a safe shooter. 

The picture, produced by professional 
movie technicians under the direct super- 
vision of arms experts, is a happy combina- 
tion of authenticity and fine color photog- 
raphy. 

The Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, as its contribution to the 
cause of safety, will lend copies of this film 
to sportsmen’s clubs and other interested 
groups for showing without charge. The only 
expense which those requesting loan of a 
copy will assume is that of transportation 
costs both ways. Most of the State Game 
Departments and such organizations as the 
National Rifle Association, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the 4-H Clubs and the National 
Safety Council will assist in its distribution. 

Sportsmen’s or other groups wishing to 
show the film, or desiring further informa- 
tion, should write the Sportmen’s Service 
Bureau of the Sporting Arms and Ammu- 
nition Manufacturers’ Institute, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., well in advance 
of the date the showing is planned. 





The Game Commission has received com- 
munications from Dr. F. C. Lincoln, in 
Charge of Distribution and Migration of 
Birds, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, to the effect that two birds 
carrying bands No. 140-98214 and 141-7392 
were Chimney Swifts. The one was banded 
October 3, 1940 at Macon, Georgia, by R. J. 
Fleetwood and the other was banded Sep- 
tember 2, 1941 at the University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee, by Dr. Henry 

eyer. 


A good mascot for a nudist camp would be 
a Mexican Hairless dog—Typo Graphic 





Hon, Laning Harvey 


In Memorium 


Both the Commission and the sportsmen 
lost another good friend through the death 
of Hon. Laning Harvey, former State Sena- 
tor and member of the Game Commission, 
who died on August 4, at his home in Bear 
Creek, Luzerne County. 


Mr. Harvey served with the Commission 
from September 17, 1910 until May 18, 1915, 
the youngest sportsman ever appointed to 
serve in this important capacity. He was al- 
ways vitally interested in the affairs of 
hunters and fishermen. The former Senator 
also served on the Board of Public Charities 
under Governors Stuart, Tener and Brum- 
baugh, and was former president of the 
Wilkes-Barre baseball club in the New 
York-Pennsylvania League. 


The funeral was held at the Chapel of St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church near his home. 
The interment was in Hollenback cemetery, 
Wilkes-Barre. Uniformed representatives of 
the Commission from Division “B” acted as 
pallbearers. The honorary pallbearers in- 
cluded H. Richard Lewis, Arthur E. Nichol- 
son, Sr., Melvin Robbins, William H. Conyng- 
ham, Attorney Gilbert McClintock, Col. Ern- 
est G. Smith, and former or present members 
of the Game Commission as follows: William 
B. McCaleb of Harrisburg, who served on 
the Commission with Laning Harvey; John 
Q. Creveling, Wilkes-Barre; Ernest E. Har- 
wood, Hazleton; and Executive Director Seth 
Gordon, Harrisburg. The only other surviv- 
ing Member of Mr. Harvey’s period of service 
on the Commission is Hon. John M. Phillips, 
of Pittsburgh. 


Ma Mallard Goes High Hat, Leads 
Brood To Frog Pond 


Feels Public Garden More Cultured Than 
Charles River, Despite Dangers. 


By JACK BROUDY 


Ma Mallard, a thrifty housewife who sup- 
ports herself and 13 children on worms, pop- 
corn and peanuts, has just opened house- 
keeping on a second front—the waterfront of 
the Public Garden Swanboat Sea. 

Mrs. Mallard, a wild duck who considers 
the battle of life a gay skirmish, finds her 
outsize family no cause for brooding. Pa 
Mallard is getting his mail elsewhere, but 
Ma Mallard, not one to duck her responsibili- 
ties, is bringing up her daddyless ducklings 
with utmost duckorem. 

When she found that her home on the 
Charles River basin did not quite live up 
to the best ducktrines of feathered society 
she decided to bring her family over for a 
daily dose of culture in the more refined 
waters of the Garden’s Back Bay bayou. 

Having a long lease on the Charles River 
apartment, Mrs. Mallard can not give up 
the place altogether. Consequently, it is 
necessary to commute to the Garden with her 
infant armada. It’s quite a problem in naviga- 
tion, since the 13 ducklings are no bigger 
than meatballs and have a tendency to wad- 
dle in two or more directions at once. Getting 
them to and from the Garden requires con- 
siderable ducksterity, but Ma Mallard has 
still to lose one by rigor motorist or duck- 
apitation. 

Early risers along Beacon Hill can see the 
Mallard family waddling along Chestnut 
street and across Beason street to the Gar- 
den. The sedate mother, with her greyish- 
brown feathers banded in blue, waddles 
ahead at a brisk pace, while the ducklets 
stagger, stumble and wobble in her wake. It’s 
every man for himself and the butcher take 
the hindmost, 

Once the family has arrived at the Garden 
the maternal ductator orders the feathered 
fleet into the water. For more than an hour 
they swim in strict formation, like destroyers 
convoying a battleship. Ma figures out the 
naval quacktics and the fuzzy ducklings 
deploy smartly under unsealed orders, 

Maneuvers over, the Mallard family 
scrambles ashore, lunches on a salad of 
crackerjack, beetles and dandelions and 
waddles home again.—Boston Traveler. 





Sometimes a fool, rushing in where angels 
fear to tread, finds something that makes 
angels regret their timidity and lack of in- 
itiative—Typo Graphic 


The whole world is hot!—Typo Graphic 


“When you can’t think, go for a long 


walk,” advises someone—probably a_ shoe 
manufacturer.—Typo Graphic 
Another typographical slip: “The doctor 


felt the patient’s purse and announced there 
was no hope.”—Typo Graphic 
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Officers of the new Conservation Law Enforcement Chiefs’ Association, organized in 
Harrisburg ©n August 17, and some representatives of the twelve eastern states attend- 
ing the sessions are shown above. They are, front row, left to right: Richard T. Norris, 
of Maryland; William C. Shaffer, of the Pennsylvania State Game Commission, who was 
elected the first president of the new organization; Thomas E. Rose, of Connecticut, 
vice-president. Back row: Harry E. Cudney, of New Jersey; and Harold N. Gibbs, of 
Rhode Island, secretary-treasurer. 


Charles B. Baum Recovering 


: : around the house now he says. 
Charles B. Baum, Special Investigator for 


the Game Commission, who underwent a 
serious major operation some weeks ago, is 
now convalescing at 1829 State Street, Har- 
risburg. Only Charlie’s fine physique and glass straw. 
stamina pulled him through, but now he’s’ Editor. 


from some of them. 


The Jitterbug Kid 
R. Stanley Cooper 


A firm and forceful footstep was heard approaching down the hall 
The man with the chin whiskers had come to make a call. 

He stopped as he reached room thirteen and stepped inside the door 
His face was serious as he said “We've got to win this War.” 


“I need a certain type of man for whom I've vainly sought 

And so I’ve come to take from you the best man that you've got.” 
A smile appeared on every face; a twinkle in each eye 

For each of us were confident we were the better guy. 


I jumped up, my face aglow, I thought that I was in 

“Sit down,” he said “I can’t take you, you've got a double chin.” 
His glance went to the corner where a lad with might and main 
Was pounding away at his machine as though he were insane. 


He whistled hot, he whistled sweet, he whistled in between 
The contortions of his body were the weirdest ever seen. 
As “Uncle Sam” watched intently, my heart began to tug 
When quietly he spoke and said “I'll take that jitterbug.” 


And so Bill Schaffstall went away; a boy we won't forget 

I know I'll miss him deeply when I need a cigarette. 

I had a dream the other night the scene was No Man’s Land 

The Allies were making what appeared to be a desperate last ditch stand 

The Japs advanced o’er the blackened earth and the smoke hung in the air 
But when they reached the other side they found no quarry there. 

Suddenly on the dark grim night there arose an unearthly sound. 

And a figure emerged from a wooded ridge and began to prance around. 


Thus began a hot jitterbug tune as only our “Bill” can 

As he leaped and twisted here and there like an eel in a frying pan. 
The Japs who had gone thru battle and had faced both shot and shell 
Had never encountered this before, it seemed to come from Hell. 

They turned around in wild retreat and started in to run 

And on that eventful day there began an eclipse of the Rising Sun. 
The years rolled swiftly onward and the Axis met their doom 

Move over in the Hall of Fame and give our hero room. 

For Bill made his contribution to end this thing called War 

By adopting unorthodox methods that had never been used before. 

It is thru such boys as Bill that our liberty was bought 

So our only advice to you is this just give ’em all you've got. 


straining at the leash. Gets monotonous 
Wants to 
talk shop with the boys; above all to hear 
Whatever you say to 
him don’t mention drinking water out of a 
Be seein’ you, Charlie-——The 
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New Organization 


The first gathering of the Chiefs of the 
various Conservation Law Enforcement 
agencies of the northeastern states—in fact, 
probably the first gathering of its kind in 
the United States was held in the Senate 
Caucus Room, State Capitol, Harrisburg, 
August 17-20, 1942, at which time a perma- 
nent organization was established and off- 
cers elected. For some time the heads of 
the Law Enforcement Divisions of a number 
of eastern states felt that a separate organi- 
zation would enable them to meet and dis- 
cuss items of common interest. 

The States and the Commonwealth elected 
to membership during the conferences are 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and West Virginia. 

Officers elected for 1942 were W. C. Shaffer, 
president, Pennsylvania; Thomas E. Rose, 
vice-president, Connecticut; and Harold W. 
Gibbs, secretary-treasurer, Rhode Island; and 
the officers for 1943 are Thomas E. Rose, 
president, Connecticut; Richard Norris, vice- 
president, Maryland; and Harold W. Gibbs, 
secretary-treasurer, Rhode Island. Mr. Harry 
Cudney of New Jersey was also present at 
the meeting. 

Representatives from only five States were 
able to attend the organization meeting, due 
chiefly to transportation problems and illness. 

The general conference, which followed an 
address of welcome by Honorable Seth Gor- 
don, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, included discussions on Under- 
cover Methods; Possession, Sale and Trans- 
portation of Deer; The Relationship Between 
Training and Morale; Duties and Responsi- 
bilities of Conservation Officers; Gasoline and 
Tire Rationing Problem; Cooperation with the 
FBI; Cause and Remedy of Hunting Acci- 
dents; Compensation of Conservation Off- 
cers; Uniform and Equipment Problems; Re- 
marks by Hon. Charles A. French, Pennsy]- 
vania Commissioner of Fisheries; Training 
Conservation Officers; and Proposed Legis- 
lation. 

W. C. Shaffer, Chief of the Division of 
Law Enforcement of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission was host to the conference, having 
fostered interest in it for some time, along 
with representatives of several other States 
and Commonwealths. A dinner for the at- 
tending guests and field and staff officers of 
the Commission was held Tuesday evening, 
Aug. 18, at 6:30 P.M. 


The cutie advises girls never to marty 
volunteer firemen. There’s no telling when 
a siren will break up their happy homes. 

—Typo Graphic 

The ladies’ sewing circle met on Tuesday. 
They didn’t put much sewing together, but 
they took a lot of reputations apart. 

— Typo Graphic 


Sunday automobile driving may be danget- 
ous, but it has its bright side too. It offers 
a good chance for you to meet a pretty nurse 


—Typo Graphit 
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Gets Shooting Honors 


Merton J. Golden, Supervisor of Division 
“A”, and top-flight handgun expert, at- 
tended the combined U. S. Marine Corps 
Marksmanship Instructors’ School and the 
Eastern Small Bore Rifle Association’s 21st 
annual rifle and pistol tournament at Quan- 
tico, Virginia, and returned with a suitcase 
full of shooting honors. 

He was first in the center-fire National 
Match Course, .22 caliber aggregate, center- 
fre aggregate, and grand aggregate. 


He was second high in the .22 caliber 
National Match Course, .38 caliber Camp 
Perry Police Course, .22 caliber timed fire 
at 25 yards, center-fire rapid fire at 25 yards, 
and the .38 caliber slow fire at 50 yards. 

Golden’s third place was in the center-fire 
event at 25 yards, timed fire, and fourth posi- 
tion in .22 caliber slow fire at 50 yards. 


Incidentally, Golden brought back an 
authoritative and interesting commentary 
which rates as a substantial reply to critics 
of wartime shooting matches, who have sug- 
gested that such civilian events, at least, 
should be abandoned for the duration in the 
interest of conservation. 


‘lm not going to attempt to quote literally 
Maj. George O. Van Orden, commandant of 
the base, who spoke to the assembled 
shooters,” Golden said, “but this, in effect, 
is what he told us: An average of 15,000 
highly trained marines are turned out each 
year at Quantico. Of the approximately 
15,000 who went through there last year, it 
was found that only 500 had ever handled 
firearms previous to their enlistment. Frankly, 
he didn’t think that bore out our reputation 
for being a nation of riflemen. But he pointed 
out that, in the case of those who had pre- 
viously handled arms—even men whose ex- 
perience with rifle or pistol could be described 
only as casual—valuable weeks of training 
were saved. In other words, those who had 
the mere fundamentals flashed right ahead.” 


The matches, sponsored by the Marine 
Corps, included two days of instruction for 
civilians. Golden participated under the 
classification of expert. 


Lost: On July 3, 1942, Model 94, Winchester 
30-30 carbine, serial number 1153895. Please 
contact Dr. F. C. Alimenti, 604 Main St., Old 
Forge, Pa. 
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OFFICIAL 1942 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 
(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON APRIL 30, 1942) 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates tiven, Sundays excepted for game. On October 31 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. Traps may 
not be set before 8 A. M. on the first day of any season for trapping in open counties, Rac- 
coons may be hunted at night, with a noon-to-noon daily limit, 





UPLAND GAME 











(Small game possession limit _Bag_ Limits Seasons 
three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
I NN roo os ons a Sans edwanealeewe tanene ced. +4 
Quail, BOWWMS on cccccccccccccsccccsvccscccccccce Besa 15 
Wild Turkey (See 10 counties closed below)* ..... See 1 
Ringneck POGRSATIUS, MANS OFTV ..nccccccccccccee 2 cccce WDoeccce Oct. 31.. Nov. 28 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) .......... Unlimited 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds)... 5 ..... 20 
rr rere ates Ses Te 
Hares (Snowshoe or Varying) ........+.++.. eae . or 
Hungarian Partridges (2 counties only)* ......... =... Hi sales PRs ON 08 
RN NN 5 9 ois 535 oO is dei eens euscelheceeacions Unlimited ..... Oct. 31.. Sept. 30, 1943 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party: 
UBROPr BONG: (17 COUMUEE)® oc sccccccccccccccce ° are -. Oct. 20.. Jan. 15, 1943 
LOWER DORMS: (50 COUMRIGR)® .cccccseccesccccccece Oe es pn are Nov. 10.. Jan. 15, 1943 
Raccoons, by trapping (See 15 counties closed be- 
RN eee rete wag eae bia xine Ware ele suas walele sina ene be desidear chetowes Nov. 10.. Jan. 15, 1943 
Woodehucks (GrounGRogs) ......ccccccseccsccsccs § ....Ule 
limited ..... July 1.. Sept. 3 
Bear, over One year Old by individual ............ ion 
Bear, Over ONe year Old by hunting party of three == &~»& >.«~«.., Nov. 18.. Nov. 21 
PN on Cr Geaueiiekwes ana toes emaeueouenaces , hay 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler.. D weeue i 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more... 6..... a ere Nov. 30.. Dec. 12 
NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges (except as above noted), Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
Doves, Antlerless Deer, Elk, Cub Bears and Otters. 
FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 8 A. M. on any Opening dates) 
NEI <n 14 coialurais gigi a Sea cig a6 a's claw aa Wivie sia ae eas Gaia wa eueiols Unlimited ....06. Nov, 10.. Jan. 15, 1943 
DEUNEIOON (UE CARS ORIG) ccc cviesieccvcccncecesece Unlimited ....... . 1.. Jan. 15, 1943 
Beavers (By traps only, statewilde)® ......cccccccccs cacce Sencce Feb. 15 Feb. 28, 1943 
WINN 5. S.ccdglocccceccweecectwwenbteacecadcesinscucee eee Unlimited ....... Nov. 10.. Jan. 15, 1943 
REY © caisinicv aan cated Geen e ie aesmaeerkewane o++ee..-Unprotected until September 30, 1943 


AN APPEAL TO TRAPPERS—In order to avoid destroying game and injuring dogs, 
trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails. All traps must be tagged; 
durable substitute for metal tag may be used. 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


Hungarian Partridges—Hungarian Partridges may be hunted only in Cumberland and Franklin 
Counties. All other counties are closed. 


Turkey—No Turkey season in Cameron, Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, 
Potter, Warren and Westmoreland Counties. 


Raccoon Hunting— 

Upper Zone: This zone comprises the counties of Bradford, Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, 
Clinton, Eik, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lycoming, McKean, Pike, Potter, Sullivan, Sus- 
quehanna, Tioga, Wayne and Wyoming. 

Lower Zone: This zone comprises all counties not included in the Upper Zone. 

Raccoom Trapping—No raccoon trapping in Beaver, Berks, Butler, Cambria, Chester, Dauphin, 


Delaware, Jefferson, Lancaster, wrence, Lebanon, Luzerne, Northampton, Schuylkill and 
York Counties. 


Beaver Trapping—Beaver trapping in all counties. Non-Residents may not trap beavers in 
Pennsylvania. One person may set. tend or operate 10 traps only. Persons trapping 
beavers are yee to keep the trap tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identifica- 
tion without disturbing the traps. To expedite the tagging of beaver pelts as required 
by law, trappers are requested to have them tagged in the district or county in which taken, 


Snares—No counties open to use of snares this winter. 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS— 


Rails and Gallinules (Except Sora and Coot) ...... 15 omnes ate ts Sept. 1.. Nov. 30 
kinds 

RG Pe APE Ee rrr rT re rrr ee eT eee ee Ce SRA dambanecious Sept. 1.. Nov. 30 

Woodcock (Possession Limit—8) ........--eeeeeeeees a aan Oct. 24 Nov. 7 

Wild Ducks (See Restrictions) ..........scccccscees Ba cacicsiea 

MEE SINE ooo cd cas cua didwnseeeeeeadeceescecesqecenes 2 combined |... Oct. 15.. Dec. 23 
kinds 

COOTH (BEUGNENB) 2. ccccicccccccccccccscescescccceces SO aa caes i 


*RESTRICTIONS—Dally bag limits—DUCKS: 10 in the aggregate, may not include more than 
3 Redheads or Buffieheads, or 3 of these combined species, and 1 Wood Duck. 


POSSESSION LIMITS—Ducks, Geese, Brant and Woodcock: Twice the daily bag (except on 
opening day). BUT ONLY ONE (1) WOOD DUCK MAY BE POSSESSED AT ANY TIME. 
All other migratory birds: One day’s limit only. Possession limited to 30 days after season. 


SHOOTING HOURS—(Eastern War Time)—Migratory game birds: From beginning of respec- 
tive seasons to Oct. 30, inclusive, sunrise to sunset; Oct. 31, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.; Nov. 1 to 
end of respective seasons, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. (unless sunrise occurs later or sunset earlier, 
when Federal sunrise-sunset regulations automatically apply.) 
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The Audubon Bird Hall of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, which 


was opened to the public on October 8. 


The Mailbag 

“T just read an article of yours concerning 
garden destroying rabbits and a_ possible 
solution. I had the same trouble a few 
years ago but it does not bother me any more. 

“As the skunk said ‘let us spray’: to one 
quart of arsenate of lead for spraying beans, 
cabbage, etc., add five to ten drops of Lysol, 
crude carbolic acid, sheep-dip or other coal- 
tar derivative which has a strong odor. 

“Presto! No more eating. A farmer near 
Marionville said the deer took 600 cabbage 
plants. I suggested the above. It worked. 
One does not eat the early cabbage leaves 
anyway, and by the time good growth starts 
there is not so much trouble. The same 
applies to beans. Stop spraying when beans 
form. 

“We know the rabbit and deer are clean 
feeders, and these repellants do the trick.”— 
A. M. Kennedy, Tidioute. 


Field Notes 


“While working on a cabin during vacation 
I heard a rustling noise in the leaves. Going 
over to investigate I found a weasel chasing 
a young rabbit. Having a hatchet in my 
hand at the time, I threw it and much to 
my surprise Mr. Weasel lost interest in 
rabbits permanently.”—Game Protector Wil- 
liam T. Campbell, District No. 10, Division 
re. 


Exclusive of license fees, Colorado’s 141,149 
resident fishermen are estimated to have 
contributed $4,000,000 in connection with 
their sport; and the 34,677 big game hunters 
and other thousands of upland bird and 
waterfowl hunters $3,200,000. This, together 
with an estimated $7,125,525 from non-resi- 
dent sources, brings the grand total, exclusive 
of license fees, tackle and arms, to $14,325,525. 


“The men I employed to mow the refuge 
lines and myself killed an unusually large 
number of snakes this year, especially cop- 
perheads. We killed approximately 100 cop- 
perheads (as many as 15 on one day), about 
10 rattlesnakes, and many non-poisonous 
species. Two of the non-poisonous reptiles 
were females, one a garter snake containing 
20 young that were able to crawl when re- 
leased from the body of the dead mother 
snake; the other female was a_ blackish 
colored snake and contained 21 baby youngs- 
ters."-—Game Protector Charles H. Shannon, 
Division “C”. 


“Jim Williams of Matamoras, Foreman for 
the Rockland Light and Power Company, 
observed a Red-shouldered Hawk alight on 
the 11,000 volt line and reach over to a 
cross arm to wipe his bill. Result: A flash 
of light, a fried hawk, and the high line 
out for ten minutes, or until the hawk was 
thoroughly fried, and dropped off the line.”— 
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Game Protector John H. Lohmann, District 
No. 7, Division “B”. 








W. L. “Uncle Bert” Wright whom the old 
timers, both employees of the Commission 
and sportsmen, well remember as a former 
Division Supervisor of Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, just sent us a very interesting note, 
to wit: 

“Many birds stay with us every summer, 
A ringneck pheasant hen mothering six quail 
was observed in our yard this week. I wish 
I knew the full story. They stay together, 
fly together, all of which seems most un- 
usual.” 


Some of the older members of the field 
and office staffs well remember John (Jack) 
A. Downes a genial draftsman in the former 
Division of Refuges and Lands who left the 
Commission sometime ago to follow his line 
of work more closely. 

He is now with the Headquarters Com- 
pany, 812th Engineers Battalion, having been 
graduated from Officers’ Candidate School 
and commissioned a Second Lieutenant 
April 19, 1942. In a cablegram just received 
by his wife it indicates that he is now some- 
where in the Kenya Country, of Africa. 


Help Feed Wildlife 


Two years ago the Game Commission lib- 
erated forty young ringnecks on my prop- 
erty. That year I raised three acres of sweet 
corn and through neglect left about a quarter 
of an acre standing. We had very heavy 
snows but I found out that the corn stuck 
well above the snow and the birds had a 
splendid feeding ground all winter. There 
was an old tumbled down hog pen near the 
field which served as a splendid shelter. 

The plan worked so successfully that I 
have repeated it. Just recently my neighbor 
Richard Chaffe and I strolled across the 
field with our dogs and put up four nice 
cocks and a number of hens. It was a 
beautiful sight for a lover of wildlife. We 
are planning on doing the same thing this 
year; however, we will not only be feeding 
the birds but if we are lucky enough to 
bring one down this fall we'll have a nice 
dinner at no cost at all. And who doesn't 
like a good dinner?—Orel G. Sargent, R. D. 
4, Union City. 





Some of the handlers and dogs at the Cambria Beagle Club, championship trial held 
at South Fork, Pa. 
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Mighty Oaks From Little Acorns 


be done economically, bearing in mind all 
the time that the country needs fats and 
glycerine more than the individual needs the 
dollar. 

Today housewives are encouraged to save 
kitchen fats for subsequent sale at local 
stores. On how large a scale this effort is 
being carried out, I have no way of knowing. 
Yet some people are surely taking the matter 
seriously. Just as Harold Gray, creator of 
Orphan Annie’s Junior Commandos, is show- 
ing day by day what can be done, just so can 
any local, state or national program be con- 
ducted. Trouble is most people have to figure 
out how many pennies they are going to 
make or how much the effort is going to be 
worth to them personally. 

The importance of our wildlife resources in 
the national defense program is well re- 
cognized, and as time passes and emergencies 
have to be met, they will be recognized more. 
In the years past we have managed wisely and 
utilized wisely most of our wildlife resources; 
our furs, particularly, have found ready 
markets and have been fashioned into use- 
ful articles of wear for our comfort. But to- 
day many of these fur resources, both wild 
and domestic, are adorning other than mi- 
lady’s fur coat. 

In a news reel “short” not so long ago there 
was portrayed a large farm of angora rab- 
bits. Their fur was being used as lining for 
helmets for the men in our armed forces. I 
suppose the mechanics, and cost of adminis- 
tration, etc., that would be necessary to save 
just a part of the millions and millions of 
wild rabbit skins that are killed annually by 
sportsmen would be more or less out of the 
question. Yet wild rabbit fur doesn’t make 
bad lining, at least the fur that I’ve seen 
didn’t. 

Assuming nevertheless, that the collection, 
tanning, etc., of millions of lowly cotton-tail 
rabbit skins may not be practical, on the 
other hand the subsequent sale and _ utili- 
zation of thousands of deer hides that are 
taken in the United States might be practical. 
Roughly speaking, there were 600,000 deer 
taken in the United States last year, very few 
hides of which were saved except by those 
few hunters who wished to have one tanned 
for a tabletop or perhaps made into a jacket 
or gloves. In the past thousands upon thou- 
sands of skins likewise went to waste because 
laws prohibit the sale of deer skins. Pennsyl- 
vania now has such a law, which the Com- 
mission hopes to have remedied during the 
next session of the Legislature. 
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Had the sale of deer skins been permitted it could have meant the subsequent 
manufacture of approximately 595,000 pairs of gloves. 


In the past ten years Pennsylvania hunters 
alone have killed over 700,000 deer, half of 
them does. If it had been legally possible to 
have saved only a third of these for tanning 
it would have meant much. Several pairs of 
gloves can be made from a good skin, the 
average hide yielding about three pairs. One 
average skin will also make up to approxi- 
mately one size 40 vest, cut on a regular pat- 
tern, and two extra large skins will make up 
to approximately one size 38 or 40 average 
style jacket. 

In 1940 over 195,000 deer; (49,000 antlered 
and 145,000 anterless) were killed in Penn- 
sylvania. Had the sale of their skins been 
permitted at that time it could have meant 
the subsequent manufacture of approximately 


595,000 pairs of gloves. Yes, the little things do 


make the big things. However, it takes un- 
selfish cooperation, unswerving determination 
to make them possible. You must go out of 
your way to help—all-out! 


The happiest people are those who are 
too busy to notice whether they are or not. 
—Typo Graphic 








Good Luck! Dick 


When the U. S. A. needs men today such as research work to do 

They look around till they have found someone who will be true. 

The Naval Reserve do their best to preserve our Country for the free; 
With skill and brains they’ll break the chains of threatened slavery. 

So Lieutenant Gerstell whom we all know well is about to leave us now 
But wherever he’ll be on land, air or sea, we know he'll be a wow. 

As he reaches the West he will meet the test that will not admit defeat 
And by his deeds he will sow the seeds to send the Axis in retreat. 
With his cigar nothing will mar his calm and confident bearing 
Whatever’s on tap, be it German or Jap, we know he'll be quite daring. 
So when you fly way up in the sky remember us back home 

For we, back here, can only cheer your exploits o’er the foam. 

So we drink to you, up in the blue, with a smile upon your face 

We send Good Cheer and a bottle of beer thru the 


intervening space. 
R. STANLEY COOPER. 








Kissing a girl is like opening a bottle of 
olives—if you can get one, the rest come 
easy.—Typo Graphic 


Advertising creates demand which builds 
volume, which lowers cost, which spells prof- 
it—Typo Graphic 

We know a makeup man on a newspaper 
who puts all Nazi news in the fifth column. 

—Typo Graphic 

Criticize yourself today and others to- 

morrow.—Typo Graphic 


Modern wives seem to think it’s a blessed 
event if it doesn’t happen.—Typo Graphic 

















“After a wife decided I 


little coaxing my 
could go along with you.” 
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Game and Wild-Fur Production 





Photo by Leo A, Luttringer, Jr 


Bare fence rows furnish no cover for either livestock or song birds, both of which 
add their share, whatever it happens to be, to the esthetic and economic support of 


the farmer. 


when possible, also relied upon this supply 
for food and clothing. Among the first evi- 
dences of this increased demand was con- 
travention of former laws and customs. Ac- 
cording to Seton, it appears “that in 1684, De 
la Barre, Governor of Canada, complained 
that the Iroquois were encroaching on the 
country of Indians who were allies of the 
French. He got a stinging reply from Gar- 
angula, the Onondaga Chief, and a general 
statement that the aborigines had game laws; 
not written, indeed, but well known, and 
enforced with a club if need be: ‘We knock 
the Twightwies (Miamis) and the Chictag- 
hicks (Illinois) on the head, because they 
had cut down the trees of peace, which were 
the limits of our country. They have hunted 
Beaver on our lands. They have acted con- 
trary to the customs of all Indians, for they 
left none of the Beavers alive; they killed 
both male and female.’ ” 

“The human population of the area out- 
lined increased rapidly between 1680 and 
1760. As the game supply of Pennsylvania 
was becoming depleted, the legislators of that 
colony regulated the take by white residents 
in an effort to protect the food supply of the 
Indians. Such steps marked the end of the 
period when wildlife was essential to life. 


“The demand for game and fur would 
probably have decreased as the development 
of agriculture and industry advanced, if the 
uses for game and fur had remained the 
same, but both whites and natives began to 
look for commodities to use in exchange. 
Furs, hides, antlers, plumage, and other wild- 
life products used as luxuries, found a ready 
market in Europe. They were a lucrative 
cash crop. These new uses made greater de- 
mands on wildlife than had the food and 
clothing needs of Indians and settlers. 


“By 1900, when the population of the United 


States approximated 76 millions, the supply 
of game available for sustenance was practi- 
cally exhausted. Nevertheless, there was still 
a heavy demand for both essential and non- 
essential uses. Efforts were made to protect 
these resources by enactment of many laws 
restricting the season, take, and use to which 
game could be put. But the demand for non- 
sustenance uses grew. Occupations, through 
the attitudes they create in people, influence 
the use to which game and wild fur is put 
Wild birds and mammals were commonplace 
to the Indians and hunting was a major oc- 
cupation, but today it is an esthetic or rec- 
reational avocation. Relaxation and recrea- 
tion are essential to the physical well-being 
of people who live under mental strain in 
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this machine age, and many of them choose 
some use of wildlife as a means of relaxation, 
They spend considerable time, effort, and 
money to preserve and perpetuate the op- 
portunities for such enjoyment. 


“Demand for game is influenced also by its 
accessibility which in turn is affected by the 
social and economic development of the 
people. The Indians followed the trails on 
foot or worked the waterways in canoes; they 
had to carry the kill on their backs at least 
as far as their boats. Many places were so 
inaccessible or seldom visited that little de- 
mand was placed on wildlife there. Under 
improved transportation facilities, the take 
of game is probably more evenly distributed 
throughout the country than in the past. This 
accessibility makes wildlife available to more 
people and assures more complete utilization 
but it also reduces the number of undisturbed 
wildlife breeding areas. 


“Statistical methods cannot be used in com- 
paring hunting pressure today and in the 
past; for there are no comparable records, 
Licensees are now permitted to hunt only a 
relatively few days each year, whereas hunt- 
ing was once almost a year-round occupation. 
There appears to be no logical way of com- 
paring the past and the present with respect 
to kill. No one knows how much game the 
average Indian took in a year, nor are there 
reliable figures on game killed by the average 
modern hunter.” 


“The present demand for wildlife for hunt- 
ing and trapping may be suggested graphi- 
cally by statistics on the sale of licenses, 
However, these show only the number of ap- 
plicants for the privilege of taking game and 
fur, and do not indicate the take. Moreover, 
there is wide variation in license require- 
ments among the States: Some Common- 
wealths grant free hunting privileges to vet- 
erans, youths, the aged, and other groups; 
most States do not require a landowner to 
have a license to hunt or trap on his own 
property; some permit the residents of a 
county to hunt anywhere within that county 
without a license and some do not require a 
license to hunt certain species. 

“Then in 


some places requirements are 





Photo by James N. Morton 


There is no ground cover or possibility of forest reproduction in an overgrazed wood- 


lot. 


Practices like these destroy timber, soil, and wildlife. 
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Game and Wild-Fur Production 
—Continued 


rigidly enforced whereas in others they may 
be overlooked. Fees vary widely. There is 
no record of many persons who hunt and 
trap. Some States issue only combination 
licenses that permit the holder to hunt, fish, 
and trap, although the holder may do only 
one or two; other States require separate 
licenses for each purpose. Even with all these 
limitations the sale of licenses appears to be 
the best available statistical measure of hu- 
man demand on game and fur. 

“Under present conditions, the sale of hunt- 
ing and trapping privileges tends to vary in- 
versely to the density of human populations 
(fig. 1). The number of licenses shown to each 
thousand inhabitants decreases as the density 
of human population increases. This seeming- 
ly paradoxical situation might be explained 
if the density of population beyond a point 
inhibits and restricts the sporting use of 
wildlife; or if the supply of game becomes so 
limited and the sport of hunting becomes 
so inferior that the sporting demand eventu- 
aly drops. Perhaps the number of other 
available pastimes that multiply with the 
increased population density influences the 
proportionate demand. Or if the density of 
population corresponds closely with the oc- 
cupations of the people, this may reflect the 
type of recreational pastimes in which they 
engage. 

“Another way of estimating the hunting 
pressure in comparison with human popu- 
lations is indicated in figure 2. This chart 


‘indicates that hunting pressure tends to be 


proportionate to the density of population. 
States having comparable population densities 
sometimes differ in hunting pressure and 
they usually differ widely in the occupations 
of the people. 

“Degree of demand for wildlife is often 
influenced by social dictates. A species may 
be used in one part of the country but ig- 
nored in another, for varied reasons. Some 
game animals are looked upon as having 
superior sporting qualities, whereas others 
are considered to lack essential elements. Re- 
quirements of raw furs are determined to a 
great extent by fashion. 

“After an evaluation of all available factors 
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Photo by Vernon Smith 


A splendid buck, and a doe with twin fawns, snapped in McKean County. 


relative to demands for game and wild fur it 
is reasonable to conclude that there is a 
greater demand for game and wild fur today 
than in the past, and that whether judged on 
the basis of unit areas or of human demand, 
game and wild fur appear to be less abundant 
than formerly.” 
Habitat 


“The type of landownership, public or pri- 
determines to a considerable degree 
both the use and the intensity of the use to 
which land is put. This influences the type 
and condition of existing wildlife habitat. 

“Under the form of government prevalent 
among the Indians, all the land was tribal 
property and little use was made of it except 
for wildlife. Whenever habitat conditions per- 
mitted, game was produced to the maximum 
carrying capacity of the land, the only limi- 
tations being those intrinsic in nature—and 
the Indians. Since the principal use of the 
land was the production of wild animals, and 
the pursuit of game interfered with no indi- 
vidual right nor with any other desired use 
of the land, it is assumed that all members 
of a tribe had free access to the game on 
tribal lands. 

“White men brought the system of private 





Sedlak 


Photo by 


The estimate of the number of fur pelts taken in various States was arrived at by 
using available trappers’ reports in conjunction with State Game Departments’ records 


of furs handled by dealers, 


ownership and intensive use of the land, 
which progressed with settlement. Lands 
passed from public to private ownership by 
grant, homestead, sale, and other means, until 
today the Federal, State, and municipal Gov- 
ernments own or control not more than 30 
percent of the total land area of the United 
States. Much of this is devoted to uses that 
inhibit or prevent the production of wildlife, 
and, on much of it, hunting cannot be per- 
mitted. 

“Cities, parks, railroad and highway rights- 
of-way, reservoirs, and other special-use 
areas are restricted in the part they can play 
in wildlife production. In addition, large 
tracts of Federal and State lands are leased 
to private individuals for uses that often 
conflict with wildlife production or use. Many 
species of game and wild-fur animals must 
rely to a large extent upon agriculture to 
provide suitable habitat. Public lands even 
though used for agriculture are less likely to 
provide a cultivated habitat. The uses made 
of this wildlife depend largely upon the 
wishes of private landowners. The changes 
to private ownership of land, and conse- 
quently of wildlife habitat, have been so pro- 
nounced that today 72 percent of the po- 
tentially huntable land of the United States 
is privately owned and an additional 15 per- 
cent in public ownership is leased for private 
use. On these lands, habitat conditions are 
determined primarily by land use, the major 
objective of which is entirely independent of 
wildlife production. In fact, much of the pri- 
vately owned land is so intensively used 
that game habitat is often destroyed. On this 
land, wild birds and mammals can seldom be 
the first consideration; their occurrence is 
generally incidental, if not accidental, to other 
land use 

“It is logical to assume, therefore, that 
present habitat conditions for wildlife are in 
general inferior to former conditions, although 
certain exceptions to this generalization are 
well known.” 

Following this interesting analysis the au- 
thors go into considerable discussion on the 
production, harvesting, social and economic 
importance, as well as the value of game and 
wild fur, origin and shifts in game and wild- 
fur values, its value to the individual user, 
to the state, to the farmer, etc. 

A short chapter on the value of wild-fur 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Your Brother’s Keeper 


ORE APRA Tage 





Photo courtesy Williamsport Grit 


This hunter, all too enthusiastic about having bagged both a fine normal cock and 


an albino pheasant, particularly the latter, is unconscious of 
against his arm in such 


of his 
easily 


gun is leaning 


blow the side of his head off. 


the fact that the barrel 


a manner that if discharged it could 


Game and Wild-Fur Production 


is especially interesting and I quote it in 
its entirety. 
Wild Fur 

“Money for wild fur may be realized by 
the farmer by his either trapping the animals 
or selling trapping privileges. The method 
most advantageous to the farmer depends 
largely upon local circumstances. Estimates 
as to what proportion of the total annual 
crop is harvested by farmers vary greatly. 
Recent investigations indicate that perhaps 
the largest proportion of wild fur is trapped 
by professional trappers from the cities. In 
some instances farmers or farm boys get 
money from furs trapped in their local com- 
munities. They seldom confine their activities 
to their own property, but the money they 
get, on an average, seldom exceeds $100 an- 
nually. For families on submarginal land this 
cash item may be of critical importance. More 
successful farmers do not have time to trap 
over wide districts, and such trapping is 
necessary to earn any considerable income 
from wild-fur animals frequenting agricultur- 
al land; however, the per-acre revenue from 
some muskrat marshes is said to equal that 
of nearby agricultural land. 


“The sale of wild fur probably returns 
several million dollars annually to the rural 
population of this country. - Intensive studies 
now being conducted under the Pittman- 
Robertson Act in some of the best fur-pro- 
ducing States indicate that considerably less 


than half the receipts from raw furs go to 
farmers and farm boys, so previous estimates 
were apparently too high. 

“In 1929, when prices were much higher 
than in recent years and the take of wild fur 
was greater, the annual market value of this 
product in the United States was estimated 
at 65 million dollars. Some authorities main- 
tain that this estimate is high even for 
that period. There has been a great de- 
cline in the take of wild furs and in the 
price obtained, and studies indicate that the 
annual gross receipt from wild fur may not 
have exceeded 20 to 25 million dollars in 
recent years. 

“The sale of trapping privileges on marsh- 
lands may be of considerable consequence, 
but the money received for the privilege of 
trapping terrestrial forms of wild fur on 
better types of farm land is seldom an ap- 
preciable item. Usually the privilege is 
freely given, for the farmer is glad to get 
rid of foxes, minks, skunks, and some other 
fur animals. 

“It has been repeatedly pointed out, how- 
ever, that the several million dollars received 
by rural people for raw furs is received by 
farm families who are badly in need of cash 
to supplement their income from farming. 
Therefore, farmer receipts from wild fur are 
of much more relative importance than the 
market value would indicate.” 

Also of interest is an explanation of the 
difficulties encountered in making a com- 
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(Continued from page 3) 


Be sure that you check everything on the 
area you plan to hunt. If you meet a party 
that is planning to hunt over the same 
general territory you expect to comb, have 
an understanding in advance as to which sec. 
tion or direction each group will take. Al} 
this precaution may sound silly and unneces. 
sary, perhaps grossly exaggerated, but too 
often hunting parties have come together 
from opposite directions and serious injuries 
have been inflicted simply because neither 
group took the time to check or determine 
the route of the other. 


Remember, too, that a sportsman is sup- 
posed to be a gentleman—one who respects 
the right of others, and by others I mean the 
landowners, too. And speaking of land- 
owner’s reminds me of one other thing, 
Sometime ago the Federation of Sportsmen’s 
clubs urged sportsmen to help farmers wher- 
ever possible for a day or two, maybe 
more, to harvest their crops. Now that har- 
vest season is about over it would be in- 
teresting to know just how much coopera- 
tion local nimrods gave their farmer friends. 
Let’s hear from the boys who helped. Write 
the Game Commission at Harrisburg, Please. 


In closing, let me urge you to read the 
editorial in this issue carefully and do what 
you can to help Uncle Sam save gas, oil, 
and rubber while enjoying your hunting this 
fall, whether in your “own back yard,” or in 
your neighbor’s. Good hunting! Safer hunt- 


. ! 
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(Continued from page 27) 
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parative value of game and wild-fur products 
and of agricultural products as follows: 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF GAME AND 
WILD-FUR PRODUCTS AND OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Difficulties Encountered 


“An estimated money value of the annual 
game and wild-fur crop is often compared 
with the sales value of some agricultural crop. 
The only apparent reason for this is that 
both are products of the soil and so are com- 
petitors, more or less, for the use of the land 
and for the farmers’ time and resources. Be- 
cause such comparisons almost totally lack 
a basis and yet are frequently carried to 
erroneous conclusions, any discussions of the 
subject are fraught with possibilities of mis- 
takes, misunderstandings, and misinterpreta- 
tions. However, in a report of this nature the 
subject cannot be ignored. 


“There is almost no statistical information 
pertaining to game and wild-fur production 
and utilization. A few State game depart- 
ments require hunters and trappers to report 
the amount of game and fur taken during 
the year, but the percentage of returns in 
these States is disappointingly low. A greater 
number of the State game departments re- 
quire reports from buyers of raw fur; 80 
the information on furs is more complete 
although still inadequate. No technique has 
been devised that will provide an adequate 
inventory of the living game and fur animals 
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of a State, and most States could not afford 
tag tabulate and analyze the figures regarding 
the kill. The only available figures regarding 
the inventory or the take of game and wild 
fur for the country as a whole are rather 
crude estimates. 


“For agricultural crops and livestock, on 
the other hand, there are reliable estimates 
of production, marketing, and home and farm 
use. The need for providing facilities in 
State and Federal Government for collecting, 
analyzing, and supplying reliable and com- 
parable wildlife statistics is apparent. 

“Then there is a decided difference between 
the status of ownership of wildlife and of 
farm crops. The ownership of game by the 
State in its sovereign capacity, in trust for 
the benefit of the people, rests upon common 
law and not upon statutes. The courts of the 
48 States have established the ownership of 
all wildlife in the people as a whole—that 
is, in the State—which can dispose of it only 
according to specific laws. These laws limit 
the disposition of wildlife to only a few 
species of birds and mammals and then only 
by selling or granting individuals the right 
to take a specified number of the specified 
species for specific uses. The ownership of 
crops, however, has always rested with the 
individual who produces them, and their 
disposition usually rests solely upon the de- 
cision of the individual. It is his prerogative 
to dispose of them in the quantity and in 
the way he chooses, without too much regard 
for his neighbor. This is still fundamentally 
so, although conservative decisions of recent 
years indicate a vast public interest in soil 
conservation and orderly distribution of agri- 
cultural products. 

“Who produces game and wild fur? Is it 
the private landowner? The 
answer should be—Both in cooperation. But 
in the past this fact has not been adequately 
acknowledged. There is no question as to 
who produces the farm crops. 

“With these difficulties to overcome, is it 
any wonder that current discussions and re- 
ports as to the value of wildlife are con- 
fusing to say the least, and sometimes give 
money values that are considered excessive? 
This is particularly true when comparing 
the value of the game and wild-fur crop 
with that of certain farm crops. In these dis- 
cussions and reports the value of wildlife is 
frequently calculated as the estimated money 
turn-over occasioned directly and indirectly 
by wildlife, plus the estimated value of the 
meat and fur taken by the hunter and 
trapper, plus the theoretical value of the out- 
door recreation; whereas the farm-crop value 
is the statistically estimated market value of 
those parts of the farm crop that are sold 
or used on the farm. 


the State or 


“Wildlife is of estimable value to the Nation 
for it provides esthetic, social, and recre- 
ational outlets for the people and it is the 
foundation of some industries and stimulates 
activities in many others. But it is evident 
that the money value frequently attributed 
'o the annual wildlife crops is probably ex- 
aggerated.” 

Two other chapters in the circular which 
are supported by very interesting charts and 
tabulations, which space will not permit us 
> print, are an analysis of game and wild- 
‘ur produced and harvested on agricultural 
lands and the hunting and trapping oppor- 
lunities provided by agricultural lands, both 
of which immediately follow in sequence. 
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Phe John J. Becker 
The Delaware County Field and Stream Association recently honored U. S. Deputy Game 


Warden, 
a Game Warden, 


Carl Lorup, Glenolden, Delaware County, Pa., for his many well-served years as 


In the photo Mr. Stadlemier is presenting him with a fine outboard motor for use in his 


work. 


Mr. Golden in turn presented him with a five year subscription of the GAME NEWS. 


These gifts were made possible by the unsolicited contributions of the members. 


Game and Wild Fur Produced and Harvested 
on Agricultural Lands 

“As all of the estimated favorable habitat 
of farm game, approximately 50 percent of 
that of forest and range game, and about 40 
percent of that of migratory game, is agri- 
cultural land, it appears that at least 80 to 
85 percent of the game has been produced on 
agricultural land as defined in this pwblica- 
tion. Indications are that in recent years 
farm game has constituted approximately 68 
percent of the kill, forest and range game 21 
percent, and migratory game 11 percent. 

“Evidence indicates that about 70 percent 
of the game reported killed was taken on 
agricultural land and about 30 percent on 
non-agricultural land. This does not take 
into account game taken by farmers and 
farm boys hunting on their own or rented 
agricultural lands nor does it consider that 
no Corn Belt, Wheat Belt, or Range State is 
represented in the data on hand. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that if a representative 
sample of the total bag of game were avail- 
able, it would indicate that more than 80 
percent of the game taken during recent 
years was killed on agricultural land. How- 
ever, in a few nonagricultural States, esti- 
mates range as low as 30 to 40 percent. The 
estimate of 80 percent is supported by the 
statements of many game departments that 
90 percent or more of the hunting licenses 
sold were used almost exclusively for hunting 
farm-game species and that practically all 
nonlicensed hunters hunt farm-game species 
exclusively. 


Farm-Game Refuge Program 


half of the farms were previously posted 
against trespass. Sportsmen now recognize 
more fully than ever the troublesome eco- 
nomic problems confronting farmers, as well 
as those caused by careless or thoughtless 
misdeeds of hunters. It should be needless 
to add that future success of the program 


“The unit weight of most forest and range 
game is, of course, much greater than that 
of farm game. However, a_ considerable 
number of units of forest and range game 
are taken on agricultural land, and many 
farm species are taken on nonagricultural 
land. Thus, even on a weight basis, the 
relationships noted would not be materially 
changed. 

“Estimates of the number of fur pelts 
taken in the various States were arrived at 
by using available trappers’ reports, in con- 
junction with State game department records 
of furs handled by dealers, and, in a few 
instances, game department estimates of fur 
animals taken by trappers. This appeared 
to be the most practical way of meeting the 
situation. 

“Classifying the catch on the basis of the 
effective range inhabited by the species, it 
was found that approximately 27 percent 
was farm fur animals (not fur farm animals), 
less than 1 percent forest and range fur 
animals, 71 percent land and water species, 
and approximately 1 percent wilderness ani- 
mals. It is estimated that half of the forest 
and range fur animals and a third or more 
of the land and water fur bearers were as- 
sociated with agricultural land. Thus, it 
seems reasonable to believe that 50 to 55 
percent of the fur animals taken during 
recent years were dependent in some degree 
upon agricultural land for their most pro- 
ductive habitat. 

“Information indicates that approximately 


(Continued on page 31) 


(Continued from page 15) 


depends to a very large extent on whether 
the 
whether they disregard the rights and wishes 


hunters act part of true sportsmen, or 


of their hosts, the farmers. One careless act 
on the part of a single hunter may react to 
the detriment of hundreds of good sportsmen. 
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Blue Tick 


“You'll have a wonderful time darling, 
and think of the exercise,” she said softly. 

They turned off the pike and down the 
lane. Jim could see cars parked in the fields 
and farther along, in the roadway. 

“Just keep on going,” Mary directed. “Our 
place is reserved near the judging stand.” 


Jim looked at her askance. 


“Do you know all these people?” he 
asked. 

“Of course darling, and they want to see 
Tick.” 

He drove up to the stand and backed 
into a designated spot. The crowd milled 
around and dogs were under foot every- 
where. Mary very efficiently took off her coat 
and replaced it with a wind breaker jacket. 
She patted Tick on the head and turned 
to Jim with a smile. 

“Come along. Let’s see what’s going on.” 

Jim was going to ask about Tick but Mary 
paid no attention to the dog. She just walked 
through the crowds intent on finding judges. 
Tick followed obediently at her heels. His 
head was high and his eyes sparkled. He 
radiated confidence, in fact he was just cock 
sure of himself. 

Mary paused for a second to peer through 
the crowd and Tick immediately sat and 
waited. 

A woman murmured “Marvelous!” and 
Jim turned to see what was wonderful. 

They went on until they reached the stand 
and Mary waited for the call. A pair had 
just come in. A setter and a pointer. There 
were murmurs of praise and speculation. 
These dogs had done well. 

“Next,” the announcer called and rattled 
off names. 

“That’s us,” Mary exclaimed, and walked 
out to the stand. 

The judge grinned broadly. 

“You are handling your own dog, Miss,” 
he asked? 

“Oh, Tick doesn’t need a handler,” Mary 
replied smiling serenely. 

Jim groaned. 

“But that’s unusual Miss,” the Judge re- 
plied, “what do you propose to do?” 

Mary paused, her thumb thoughtfully in 
her mouth. 

“Can he handle himself?” she asked, “or 
is it against the rules?” 

The Judge scratched his ear. 

“You'll be at a disadvantage,” he concluded. 

“But I’m not entered,” Mary replied, “it’s 
just Tick and I’m sure he knows what to do.” 

Jim pulled his hat down grimly and hoped 
it would cool off because he felt sort of 
warm. 

Mary leaned over and whispered in Tick’s 
ear. 

Tick calmly walked over to the front of 
the crowd and waited for the signal. He 
walked in the sure step of a champion and 
disdained even to glance at his opponent, 
but his nose was extensively active and he 
glanced over the meadow as though picking 
out the spot where the birds were concealed. 

At the signal they were off. The dogs 
ranging out ‘in front. The Judges on horse 
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back following cautiously and their gun with 
them on call. 

Mary watched the pointer. She seemed so 
confident of Tick that she never glanced 
in his direction. 

Suddenly there was a shout and an excit- 





AN APOLOGY 


We owe an apology to John Beck for 
not giving him a credit line for his 
splendid cover on the September num- 
ber. The worst part of it is, however, 
his last name was partly cropped from 
the cover when the magazine was 
trimmed. Another Beck contribution 
will appear on the November number. 
Watch for it. 











ing murmur ran through the crowd. Tick 
was on point to the right and the pointer 
was backing him up. It was a beautiful sight. 
Tick held his head high and his arrogance 
could be felt it was so marked. The Pointer’s 
handler, a true gentleman if there ever was 
one, dismounted and flushed the covey. Tick 
never moved a muscle, it was perfection in 
the dog world. 


They went on from there to another point 


and then disappeared around a wooded 
section. 
Jim was overawed. He walked over to 


Mary and placed his arm around her shoulder. 

“You've done a wonderful job sweet,” he 
said in wonder. “It’s amazing.” 

“But it’s not me, Jim,’ she pointed out, 
“it’s Tick. He knows just what to do. Why 
even when I tried to make him chase that 
rabbit the first time, he just refused.” 

Jim looked at her with downright sus- 
picion. 

“Sometimes I wonder,” he murmured. 


* * *- *+ & *# 


The meet was over, in fact they were al- 
most home, when Mary stopped talking and 
asked Jim to pull over to the side of the 
road. 


Acres Gone Broke 
thus give pleasure to those who like to do 
such things. In fact, if we do _ not 
protect the rabbits and the birds the time 
may come when people will have to go as 
far away to find game as I have to send to 
get shingles for the barn. 

After all, no magic seems to permit that 
we may keep taking away, and using up, 
without the supply becoming exhausted. If 
we cut down trees, others must be grown or 
we must send further away for lumber. If 
we let our topsoil wash down the rivers, we 
must do without it, and always we do worse 


than before. If we mine out our plant food, 
we must replace it or see our crops go on 
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“I've got a confession to make,” she ad. 
mitted as she twirled the badge and blue 
ribbon around her finger. 

Jim complied immediately. In fact he was 
sort of off balance since Tick had won the 
meet. The whole thing was fantastic, unreal 
and he felt in sort of a heady daze. 

He pulled the car to a stop under a spread. 
ing tree and waited. 

Mary reached over and threw her arm 
around his neck. 

“Darling,” she whispered, “you know the 
Judge? The one at the meet?” 

Jim looked at her in doubt. 

“You mean that tall handsome fellow with 
the mustache, the covert coat, riding breeches 
and stick?” he asked airily. “Quite a ladies 
man if I ever saw one, but didn’t pay much 
attention to you as I remember it.” 

Mary set her lips together and _ looked 
daggers. 

“Well,” she went on pointedly, “he might 
have acted as though he didn’t know me but 
really, we are pretty well acquainted.” 

Jim thought of the months when Mary 
had been training Tick. Someone must have 
helped her. Suspicion swarmed up inside 
him. He could feel himself turn cold as 
he stared at Mary. 

“Well,” he asked shortly. 

“He made a proposal to me,” Mary con- 
tinued blandly pushing his hat back on 
his forehead. 

“What!” Jim cried, “Why the low down 
heathen. So that’s why Tick won. So that's 
it, eh!” 

But Mary continued to stroke his fore- 
head softly. 

“Now don’t get excited, darling. After all 


I refused and that’s the important part. Isn't], 


it?” 

Jim’s frown turned to a glare. 

“You refused what,” he demanded? 

Mary leaned back in the car and smiled 
at Jim with feminine superiority. 

“$500.00 for Tick,” she replied serenely. 
“After all, what else could he want?” 

And in the back seat of the car Tick 
stretched luxuriously, yawned vigorously, 
and dropped his head between his paws t 
watch out of drooping eyes, the goings on 
in the front seat. 


— - $e 
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starvation rations, with starvation yields for 
ourselves. If we shoot all our game, we 
must do without, or replace it. If we empty 
our streams and lakes of fish, we must do 
without, or restock. Fortunately we af 
learning, nowadays, how to avoid all these 
mistakes. 

The topic assigned to me today, by the 
way, was “The Economics of Conservation.” 
I thought it sounded a little too solemn; but 
let me remark, in conclusion, that all 
know about the economics of conservation 
has been summed up in this story of ou 
old farm whose acres have gone broke from 
too much spending and not enough con 
serving. 
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Game and Wild-Fur Production 


40 percent of the fur animals harvested were 
taken on agricultural, and about 60 percent 
on nonagricultural, land. Furs produced on 
agricultural lands seem to be superior to 
those from other types of lands. However, 
in each class of pelts the lower grades are 
represented by the greatest numbers. This 
js particularly true in the case of land and 
water fur animals, where muskrat pelts prob- 
ably make up 75 percent of the total number 
of skins. The same situation exists, however, 
for all classes of pelts, with the exception of 
wilderness fur animals. It is probable that 
careful analysis would not materially change 
these conclusions as to the importance of 
agricultural land in the production of wild 
furs. 

“This would indicate that agricultural land 
is much less important in the production and 
harvest of fur animals than of game, prob- 
ably because the marsh-dwelling muskrats, 
most of which are taken by professional 
trappers, make up a very large part of the 
annual take of fur animals.” 


Hunting and Trapping Opportunities 
Provided by Agricultural Lands 


To appraise the importance of agricul- 
tural lands in providing hunting and trapping 


opportunities, a large table was prepared. 
In it, it was necessary to subtract from the 
total land area of the United States certain 
lands that cannot be used for hunting or 
trapping. The only portion of the table for 
which authoritative statistics were not avail- 





Mr. Hunter: Please do not remove 
fur-bearing animals from the traps of 
others. After all, the trapper is work- 
ing in your interests and if you rob him 
of his hard earned reward you are 
cheating a fellow sportsman and sub- 
jecting yourself to a fine of $25.00. 











able deals with farmstead protection. A foot- 
note explains how these figures were de- 
termined. 

For the United States as a whole two 
figures are given for the total potentially 
huntable area devoted to agriculture. One 
indicates 73.36 percent, the other 87.65 per- 
cent. As no data were available for private 
nonfarm grazing lands by States, it was 


American Woodcocks 


scattered 


singing grounds, be _ properly 


throughout the area. 

Among favorite types in Pennsylvania are 
alder swamps in the lowlands and aspen 
dumps on the hillsides with associated 
gowths of briars and goldenrods. Aspen 
thickets with a ground cover of bracken 
ferns, mosses, or ground pines are of little or 
no value as woodcock habitat. Old pasture 
lands supporting growths of chokecherry, 
apple, and hawthorn are often suitable en- 
vironments, as are cutover areas on moist 
hillsides having a mixture of maple, water- 
beech, chokecherry, blackberry, and asso- 
tiated herbaceous materials. Often bottom- 
lands, containing a diversity of dense woody 
and herbaceous growths, furnish suitable 
woodcock environments. All or any of these 
habitats may support woodcocks during the 
migration, and it is in these types that 
hunters find most of the birds during the 
fall shooting season. If these environments 
contain openings, or are near fields that may 
be used as singing grounds, woodcocks will 
probably inhabit the area during the breed- 
ing and rearing periods. However, if the area 
becomes too dry during the summer the birds 
may leave and locate in a more favorable 
habitat. In the pitch pine—scrub oak area 
Previously mentioned, it was believed that 
this is what happened to the birds during 
the summer months. 

Since woodcocks are migratory it is difficult 
create sound management plans that will 
guarantee an ample supply of birds. However, 
several measures may be taken to assist the 
bird in its struggle for existence. In Maine, 
artificial singing grounds were created by 
cutting small openings in the forest and 
burning the debris left. Many of these man- 
made singing grounds were used the fol- 
lowing year by male woodcocks. But they 
ae not the only wildlife animals that bene- 


fitted from this practice. Deer, ruffed grouse, 
snowshoe hares, and many other species of 
wildlife utilized these openings. 


Woodcocks may also be aided by favoring 
such species as alders and aspens occurring 
on moist areas or other sites unsuitable for 
the production of a timber crop. On old 
abandoned pastures where the herbaceous 
growth has become too dense for woodcocks 
it would be beneficial to pasture the area 
lightly; on the other hand, some areas 
severely over-pastured may become suitable 
habitat if pastured more lightly. 


Protection from over-shooting is absolutely 
necessary in management for woodcocks. The 
length of the open seasons, restriction of bag 
limits, and establishment of proper opening 
dates for the seasons are essential. The 
shooting of woodcocks at times when they 
are concentrated on limited areas due to ad- 
verse weather conditions must be regu- 
lated. Since protection of these birds has 
come under federal regulations many of these 
vices have been controlled and the birds 
have responded well to this action. 
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necessary to make this distinction. The latter 
figure is the more nearly correct of the two. 


In an effort to give some indication of 
the hunting pressure in the various States, 
the sale of licenses by States is shown and 
a unit figure is given showing the estimated 
potential huntable area for each license. 


The publication closes with the discussion 
of problems in production, the hunter prob- 
lem, farm-game management programs; the 
latter broken down includes interesting dis- 
cussions of privately owned and operated 
holdings, club-owned and_ club-operated 
holdings, club-leased lands, farmer coopera- 
tives, ranch hunting preserves, farmer-sports- 
men cooperatives, state-managed lands, state- 
leased lands and state and federally owned 
lands. 


Game Farms are also discussed together 
with methods of encouraging game and wild- 
fur production and utilization on agricul- 
tural lands. 

As I said in the beginning, this publication 
is one which every sportsman and farmer 
should have in his library, and I’m told that 
copies can be secured for 10c each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
) Ro 
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Better baked beans with liberty than caviar 
in chains!—Typo Graphic. 


The way the line of least resistance is 
used we are surprised it is not worn out. 
Typo Graphic. 


Idleness is Satan’s private secretary. Use- 
ful occupation begets a contented mind. 
—Typo Graphic 





Drat the luck! Our ideas won’t work un- 
less we do!—Typo Graphic 


Common sense is a windshield wiper to 
permit us a clear vision in the rainy periods 
of life—Typo Graphic 


Up to the age of sixteen a youth may be 
a boy scout, but from that time on he is a 
girl scout.—Typo Graphic 


Once there was a woman driver who went 
to heaven. She knocked off one of the gates 
going in—Typo Graphic 








Success does not consist of not making 
blunders . . but in not making the same 
ones twice.—Typo Graphic 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


Saw Mills in Defense of Conservation 


This of course is due to inability to get the 
steel that formerly was used in much of the 
basic construction of modern homes. These 
are just a few of the reasons for increased 
lumber demands needed to meet wartime 
needs. You could probably name many more 
uses in your own home community. 

That sawmills are playing their part in 
processing timber for defense is quite evident. 
However, though secondary at this time, the 
many scattered lumbering operations are pro- 
viding both new and improved habitat for 
wildlife. Much of the mature timber is being 
cut in mountainous sections where the shade 
of large timber and the increased grazing by 
deer has practically removed all undergrowth 
or ground cover. The shrubs and vines that 
normally cover a forest floor can grow and 
produce berries and fruit only if they receive 


sunlight. In a forest of mature trees they do 
not receive enough light—eventually causing 
them to die. 


Logging operations in these wooded areas 
removes the large trees, releases the smaller 
timber and nut producing trees, and at the 
same time allows the sunlight to enter, thus 
stimulating and encouraging the seeding and 
growth of shrubs and vines. These provide 
the ground cover and the food so necessary 
tu increase game and all wildlife populations. 
Scattered as these lumbering operations are 
they provide a balanced game habitat over 
much of Pennsylvania. Truly this “timber for 
defense” is a boon to wildlife. 


In addition to supplying material for de- 
fense, this timber is providing a monetary re- 
turn to all individuals and agencies cooperat- 
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ing. Although I am not familiar with the jy 
come received by various agencies, it’s q 
certain that thousands of dollars will be adde 
to the funds of both the Soil Conservatie 
Service and the Pennsylvania Department ¢ 
Forests and Waters. Last year the Pe 
vania Game Commission realized approxi 
mately $23,281.23 for the sale of timber on q 
estimated 2500 acres. This year with the ip 
creased demand the sales should at leg 
double that of 1941. These monies recej 
from the sale of timber for defense use sho 
do much in the future to help finance lang 
forest and wildlife management. Our presen 
job is to continue the “Sawmills for defense” 
removing mature timber with proper con 
sideration for present and future conse 
tion needs. 


Spring Color Change of The New York Weasel (continued from page 18) 


A small white area in front of the ears 
remained, but the white hairs disappeared 
gradually as the moult progressed. By March 
21 both fore and hind feet were acquiring 
new, brown hairs while the white hairs were 
being shed. The rest of the darkened regions 
increased in extent. The facial whiskers 
were beginning to moult. New, short, brown 
whiskers replaced the white ones on the 
upper surface of the face first, while the 
lower ones remained white. 

Considerable amount of white hair was 
present on the floor of the cage. Upon in- 
vestigation, the writer noticed that the weasel 
aided the shedding process by pulling the 
white hair from the body with its mouth. 
The new, shorter, brown hairs were plainly 
visible as soon as the white hairs were 
dropped. Indications are that the moult was 
hastened by the weasel’s biting and scratch- 
ing. 

By March 23 the forefeet had become dark- 
ened and thin line of brown from the feet 
end legs had joined the shoulder area. A 
brown line also had spread from the hips 
to the hind feet. New brown hairs in the 
facial region had extended sparsely over the 
cheeks. The tail remained entirely white 
except for the black tail-tip and the brown 
anal region. 

The merging of dark areas occurred on the 


fore and hind legs by March 25. The face, 
cheeks, and dorsal regions of the head and 
neck were brown. The broad back stripe 
continued to increase gradually in_ size. 
Scattered brown hairs were now in evidence 
throughout the entire length of the tail. 
White hairs remained on the sides of the 
neck, the rear and front margins of the fore 
and hind legs, and along the sides of the 
weasel. The under surface of the animal 
was white. 

Very little change had occurred by March 
27 except for the gradual increase in brown 
surface area. Scattered white hairs that had 
not moulted in the brown regions were now 
tending to shed. 

Two days later the animal had the gen- 
eral appearance of being all brown except for 
the sprinkling of white hairs on the front and 
rear margins of the legs and on the tail and 
the white belly. The white sides of the 
weasel tended to decrease slowly. 

By March 31 the brown had encroached 
upon the front and rear borders of the 
legs. The tail was brown for about the front 
half of its length, with a few scattered white 
hairs in front of the black tip. Face, neck, 
back, hips, and legs were brown, with the 
exception of a few scattered white hairs. 
White hairs were sparsely located on the 
tai] and in the flank region. 


THE CANINE CORNER 


Field Trial Season is upon us with over 
a hundred A. K. C. recognized trials sched- 
uled this fall in the Beagle breed alone. 
There is hardly a section of Pennsylvania 
where there isn’t a Beagle Club conducting 
from two to five trials each year. There is 
no question but what this breed has steadily 
improved in the past ten years due largely 
to the Field Trial activities and Field Trial 
men endeavoring to breed more nose, brains 
and stamina into their merry little hounds. 
At the same time the general appearance 
of the dogs at the trials are noticeably com- 
ing closer to the Beagle Show standard. 


The success of Beagle Field Trials has 
opened a new avenue of sport for thousands 
of Pennsylvania sportsmen who can now 
enjoy their dogs twelve months out of the 
year. In addition it has made these same 
sportsmen more conservation minded with 
the result that Beaglers as individuals and 
Beagle Clubs have stocked more rabbits than 
any other single class of sportsmen. Many 
of these hunters, who formerly took their 
limit each year as a matter of pride, are 
cutting their take down to one half the 
legal limit and are followins feeding pro- 


On April 4 the remaining white areas wer 
obliterated, with the exception of the bell 
and it was assumed that the weasel had ats 
tained the summer coat. A few scatte 
white hairs were perceptible, but there 
an even, brown appearance. A few of th 
white hairs persisted for many weeks, h 
this slight variation was not included in th 
description of the main moult. The black-t 
brush on the tail was being replaced 
shorter, black underfur. The whiskers vy 
brown, but some were still quite short. 

The moult was completed in about 
days. The fact that the animal was held in 
doors appeared to make very little differene 
as was shown by Hamilton (1933). The 
of one weasel for such a determination 0 
spring color change from winter white 
summer brown is considered insufficient se 
entifically to obtain the range of pellag 
change dates. 
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grams religiously during the winter months 


We are including in our column this 
month the Standard Procedure or Running 
Rules for Beagle Field Trials as approved 
by the Beagle Advisory Board at its meeting 
April 2, 1940 and by the Board of Directot 
of the American Kennel Club May 1 
1940 for the permanent use of Beagle Clu 
If you will write to the American Kenn 
Club, 221 Fourth Ave. New York Cit 
N. Y. they will gladly inform you where t 
trial nearest you will be held and we kno 
you will have a great day afield. 
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